BALDWIN westincnouse 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


Railroads are handling 72% of the wartime freight needed to feed and equip 
our armies and supply civilian needs ...they are doing the job by unparalleled 
utilization of rolling stock. Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Locomo- 
tives—as well as Baldwin steam and electric locomotives—are proving them- 
selves invaluable aids. In design and construction they reflect a knowledge 
of transportation needs gained in over a century of continuous service to the 


American railroads. 
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EVANS UTILITY LOADER 


IS DEFINITELY GENERAL PURPOSE EQUIPMENT 
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The 9000 mile path of one 
typical Evans Utility Loader 
equipped box car. Never an 

















empty mile in three consec- 
utive months of operation! 












BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


EVAN S UTI! 


Evans Utility Loader equipped box cars have “full-time” war 
jobs with seldom an idle or empty mile. This is a factor of 
extreme importance in these days of heavy shipping schedules 
and increased burdens on America’s rolling stock. 


The general purpose feature of the Evans Utility Loader is 
only one of its many advantages. It increases box car efficiency 
by putting the full cubic and weight capacity to work on every 
trip. The car above carried 50% more than average load on 
each movement. 


The Utility Loader has other advantages. It eliminates dunnage 


that is hard to get—reduces car cleaning time and so permits 
needed freight cars to be under load instead of on the rip track. 


It is designed to eliminate vertical vibration and longitudinal 
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shock; principal causes of damage to goods in ordinary box cars. 
The profit possibilities of the Utility Loader will interest you. 
* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT 


cis) EVANS PRODUCTS 
COM PANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment ¢ Evanair Water Heaters ¢ Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 
Landing Gear Beams e¢- Battery Separators ¢ Prefabricated Houses ¢ Molded 
Plywood Products ¢ Skyloader e Utility Loader e Auto-Loader ¢ Auto-Railer ¢ 
Auto-Stop  Stampings e Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 
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carry blockbusters 
into Europe’s skies 


Three trains, each of 55 cars, are needed to transport fuel 
and lubricants to send 1,000 four-engine bombers over 
Germany on a single mission. 

Moving the fuel to power fighting equipment and ships, 
and for essential home-front uses, is a herculean task; it 
is a task of which the railways of America are doing a 
generous share. 

As the long strings of tank cars go rumbling out of re- 
finery centers, speeding toward the seacoast or to storage 
points inland, many of them are rolling on Bethlehem 
wheels and axles; over rails, switches, and other track 
equipment made by Bethlehem. The chances are, too, 
that many of these tank cars are built of Bethlehem plates, 
and that Bethlehem boiler and firebox plates are in many 
of the locomotives. 

The railroads are handling the greatest volume of traffic 
in all their history, and Bethlehem steels are helping them 
to do the job, efficiently and on time. 
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TRACK BOLTS + TRANSMISSION-UINE TOWERS - TUBULAR PRODUCTS + WHEELS AND AXLES 
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The 9000 mile path of one 
typical Evans Utility Loader 
equipped box car. Never an 
empty mile in three consec- 
utive months of operation! 
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Evans Utility Loader equipped box cars have “full-time” war shock; principal causes of damage to goods in ordinary box cars. 
jobs with seldom an idle or empty mile. This is a factor of The profit possibilities of the Utility Loader will interest you. 
extreme importance in these days of heavy shipping schedules * * * 
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The general purpose feature of the Evans Utility Loader is 
only one of its many advantages. It increases box car efficiency 
by putting the full cubic and weight capacity to work on every 
trip. The car above carried 50% more than average load on 
each movement. 


Creates New Industries Today PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
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The Utility Loader has other advantages. It eliminates dunnage 
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Fuel to carry blockbusters 
into Europe's skies 


Three trains, each of 55 cars, are needed to transport fuel 
and lubricants to send 1,000 four-engine bombers over 
Germany on a single mission. 

Moving the fuel to power fighting equipment and ships, 
and for essential home-front uses, is a herculean task; it 
is a task of which the railways of America are doing a 
generous share. 

As the long strings of tank cars go rumbling out of re- 
finery centers, speeding toward the seacoast or to storage 
points inland, many of them are rolling on Bethlehem 
wheels and axles; over rails, switches, and other track 
equipment made by Bethlehem. The chances are, too, 
that many of these tank cars are built of Bethlehem plates, 
and that Bethlehem boiler and firebox plates are in many 
of the locomotives. 

The railroads are handling the greatest volume of traffic 
in all their history, and Bethlehem steels are helping them 
to do the job, efficiently and on time. 


+ SWITCH STANDS + TRACK BOLTS + TRANSMISSION-LINE TOWERS + TUBULAR PRODUCTS + WHEELS AND AXLES 
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DIAL THE 
> MAN TODAY! 


Chicago..... SUP 7420 
Cincinnati. ...MA 0650 
Cleveland....MA 8915 
Columbus....AD 4824 


Denver....... KE 5500 
Detroit....... MA 2233 
Ft. Worth....... 4-6184 
Greenville........ 534 
indianapolis . .LI 3131 


Jacksonville... .5-1384 





Kansas City..VA 7021 
Los Angeles. ..PR 5911 
Memphis...... 8-1648 
Milwaukee. ..MA 7817 
Minneapolis ..GE 3247 
Montreal... .. HA 7191 
New York.COR 7-0797 
New Orleans, MA6316-C 
Philadelphia . .LO3710 
Pittsburgh ... AT 6734 
St. Lovis...... LA 4545 
San Antonio. .. TR 3653 
San Francisco.GA 1827 


Seattle........ EL 5722 
Syracuse....... 2-9596 
. .WA 1478 








Jobs men can’t handle... 


even when 
men can be had 
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‘lies now to think about Shops and Stores jobs bigger 
than men can manage safely by hand. Stokers, for one example. 


A one-man Elwell-Parker Crane transports the unit at good 





speed along runways and around corners—holds it at split- 


measurement level for mounting in the tender. 


A single Elwell-Parker Crane with interchangeable attachments 


will speed dozens of jobs—performing the work of men at the 


front, protecting those you have left. Profit by Elwell-Parker’s E 
long experience building equipment for the Railroads—be § | 
prepared for the westward traffic flow. 
Call the E-P Man in your Main Line City to help plan Systems 
of Trucks and Cranes for your Terminals, Shops and Stores. § | 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4250 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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If he landed stiff-legged, it would! 
But practice has taught him to use 
his body's resilience, bending at 
knees, hips, and waist to absorb 
the shock, to “travel” its force 


away from the point of impact. 


MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK! The same principle, in the 
Duryea Cushion Underframe, gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 





When tons of freight car hit your draft gear, even 
at low speeds, the shock is enormous—and if it’s 
taken “stiff-legged,” the punishment to car and 
lading is severe. Duryea floating center sills move 
as freely as a skier’s knees; the shock is traveled 
the entire length of the car, the impact largely 
absorbed inthe unique arrangement of cushion 
springs. 


How the Duryea Cushion Underframe Contributes to Victory 








5 
> PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs SAVES MONEY usually spent for 
: j — car life, cuts damage claims. maintenance on every part of car. 
. | Here's what actually happens PERMITS higher handling speeds. COMPLEMENTS air brake; Duryea cars 
. . . when two stationary freight cars ELIMINATES gear replacements main- Withstand abrupt stops. 
pag the _— impact, age oa Mle taining efficiency for life of car. CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 
capacity, couplin 4 
5 a a xh a pon CONVENTIONAL SAVES TIME loading and unloading. COSTS NO MORE than conventional 


Avo Needs less packing and bracing. _ type, for average Duryea gear. 











S.'.&. Bae? oe CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. - Field Building, Chicago 3, Ill. 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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CAR (A): Draft gear “goes solid,” car 
receives almost entire impact. 
DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 


by cushion gears, car and lading are 
comparatively undisturbed, 
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Chemicals stored safely in a 
General American Terminal... 


Shipped in a specially designed 
General American Tank Car... 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 








Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


Ori 


Bulk liquid storage terminals 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 


Aerocoach motor ceaches 


Bik 


Process equipment of all kinds 





Precooling service for fruits and vegetables 
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To a modern Plastics Factory 
using General American Welded 
Equipment... 





Finished Plastic becomes part 
of lightweight, efficient General 
American Aerocoach—in the 
Nation’s wartime transportation 
service, 


One of a series of advertisements designed to 
show General American’s contribution te 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 
of American Industry during war and peace. 
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CLIPPER SHIPS THAT SAIL THE RAILS! 


These old eyes have seen many a fine wartime job on the railroads, but I get 
one of the really big thrills when I look up glistening steel tracks and see those 
big ocean boats — Liberty ships, four-masted schooners, just plain tramps — 
rolling over the ties at 40 miles an hour. 


What’s that you say? Couldn’t be? Well now, not quite, of course— 
But the effect is the same, and it’s a story worth telling. 


When Hitler’s submarine packs began to terrorize Atlantic shipping, worried off- 
cials turned to the railroads to keep our war economy going. Coal, bauxite, 
oil, sulphur, sugar, zinc ore—huge tonnages that had always gone by boat— 
were dumped on the rails overnight. More train crews, motive power, track 
capacity—they had to be found! 


Now, there’s the sugar story. Before the war, not a siggle carload of raw sugar 
moved by rail to the big North Atlantic refineries; ships carried it from the 
Caribbean to refinery dockside. But when the U-boets came, the vast cane 
crop was shipped to Florida by boat, then sent north by rail. At peak, 200,000 
tons moved each month—a huge rail assignment. 


And bauxite. Freighters could get it to New York, but there the rails had to 
take it for an 800-mile haul up to aluminum plants at Arvida, Canada—some 
3000 carloads a month, often in the bitterest kind of north-country winter. 


Coal from West Virginia used to roll out to Hampton Roads by rail, then on 
to New York and New England by water. But U-boats drove coal from the 
seas, too, and the rails took on a tremendous haul of 15,000 to 18,000 cars a 
month to make it up. 


South Texas sulphur bound east was shifted from ships’ holds to gondolas; so was 
Newfoundland zinc ore bound for southern and western U.S. You know the 
oil story—up to more than 1,000,000 barrels a day by rail to the East Coast 
when submarines scuttled our shipping. 


That’s what I mean by clipper ships that sail the rails. Our railroads are doing 
their own job, yes—and part of the merchant fleet’s, too! 
—The Trackwalker* 


* * * 


On ten 2000-hp Alco-G.E, diesel-electrics the traction motors piled 
up 10 million motor-miles before any classified motor repairs were 
made. Well-built motors is one reason why Alco-G.E. locomotives 
operate reliably and economically, despite the demands of intensive 


wartime service. 





MOTIVE @ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


al Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 13-91-9600 
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MAKES Morton OPEN GRIP” 


SAFETY TREAD.... 


Without welds, rivets or lock joints, 
Morton “Open Grip” Safety Tread 
provides maximum safety because 
vibration, strain and corrosion cannot loosen or sep- 








| arate any parts. The curved self-clearing surfaces shed Tc 
water completely—neither ice nor snow can lodge “Open Grip” tread keeps freight car running boards and 
{ on them. Ample clearance openings are provided. brake steps free of snow and ice even in severest weather. 4 
iI 
| in 
E . ae dr 
ach section of “Open 
Grip” tread is a single be: 
piece of sheet steel em- me 
bodying circular open areas and the famous Morton @ 
Kass perforated button. The integral ribs make the in 
tread rigid and of course far stronger than the flat ic 
sheet from which it is made. 
‘ D 
The relatively ry 
li zg htwei 4 ht This cup fits any clearance opening of “Open Grip” tread. fe 
sections of Bolt through slotted opening fastens tread sections to L 
ve Sagas ‘ ‘ . saddles on car roof. This device eliminates need for 
Open Grip” tread are installed with labor-saving precise location of holes in saddles. 


rapidity. The simple fastening device shown to the 


right allows speedy replacement of damaged sections. District Sales Offices 





You can get reasonably prompt deliveries on eco- New York, N.Y.—30 Church St., Courtland 7-7542 
. a" ee s 99 oes : Chicago, Ill—332 S. Michigan Ave., Wabash 6789 
nomically priced Open Grip tread now — St. Louis, Mo.—Paul Brown Bidg., Central 3348 
meets requirements set forth in A. A. R. letter circular Washington, D.C.—6945 Wisconsin Ave., 
No. D. V.-1054. Write for complete details and prices. Bethesda, Md., Wisconsin 7378 
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To supply new eyes for America’s 
postwar transportation system, 
Edwards is ready with a new and 
improved Double Glazed Dehy- 
drated Sash. It has been designed 
and developed by Edwards engi- 
neers as a result of our years of 
experience supplying and check- 
ing sash under every type of serv- 
ice condition. 

The new Edwards Double Glazed 
Dehydrated Sash will bring to the 
railroads of America these striking 
features: 
1.Completely weatherproof — no 

fog, no film, no frost. 


2. Highly efticient insulation of the 
window areas while affording 
maximum passenger visibility. 

3. Visual “telltale” indicator car- 
tridge — quickly and easily re- 
placeable on the face sash top 
inner rail, indicating at a glance, 
by color, the condition of the de- 
hydrating agent, to assure con- 
trol of the moisture content in the 
dead air space. 

4. Long, maintenance-free service— 
engineeredand tested fortrouble- 
free service under all operating 
conditions. 

5. Lighter in weight— without sacri- 









New Eyes by Edwards for Postwar Transportation 


fice of strength and rigidity. 
6. Completely assembled units — 


easily, quickly, inexpensively in- 


stalled and fitted to varying car 
designs. 

7. Lower cost per unit—because of 
Edwards improved design, pro- 
duction experience and use of 
modern materials. 

So, plan now to avail yourself of 

the many advantages of Edwards 

Double Glazed Dehydrated Sash in 


your postwar equipment. 


THE O. M. EDWARDS CoO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York 


~ EDWARDS SASK 


=> gw ESSENTIAL WAR SERVICE AS IN PEACE 


THE EYES OF TRANSPORTATION 
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Had TIME been published in 1916, these are the words with 
i which the late, great British intelligence officer, T. E. Lawrence, 


i might have described the chieftain who led the Arab revolt that 
ii 


Take today’s great traveler, scholar, British intelli- 
gence officer Sir R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Tre sub- 
scriber 2-13-ZH-09-597. Or look around you at the 


travelers in any Pullman car or plane or top-notch 


hotel—in their hands, on their laps, peeking out of 
their luggage, you will see that traveler’s compan- 
ion: the ever-present copy of TIME. 

Plain fact is—TIME readers travel a lot more than 
most Americans—go on more expensive vacations— 











“Like Fire to PowderKeg 


Arabia is Our Gr eat ‘ 


Great Travelers of Yesterday 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA IN 1916: 






Good Friend Feisal 





ended in the final defeat of the Turks at Damascus during World 
War I. For Great Traveler Lawrence would almost surely have 
been a faithful reader of TIME as most travelers are today. 


GREAT TRAVELERS OF TOMORROW 


have the bigger jobs that call for traveling—have 
the bigger incomes that make traveling possible. 

The readers of TIME have almost twice as much 
to spend as the average American—no wonder they 
are America’s most traveled million! 

And so, no wonder Tie has been the leader in 
Travel, Resort, and Hotel advertising year after year 
for the past 10 consecutive years (except for one 
year when it was second) ! 


THE WAY TO REACH AMERICA’S \ MOST TRAVELED MILLION 
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for stability for safety 





THE A.S. F. 





WO SPRING 
PLANKS 





NO SPRING 
PLATES 









and safety benefits of i ole ce 
Car Truck is held together by r 
columns that mesh with grooy 
tween side frame columns and vi 

nate binding, and provide eS contact areas that: assure depend- 
able operation, 













Simple construction is evident in the flanged spring seat that is an 
integral part of the side frame. Every side frame and bolster meets all 
A. A. R. strength requirements, of course. And for greater utility, for 
the interchangeability that means so much especially on interchange 
service, the Basic Truck can be used with either all-coil spring groups 
or combination snubber-coil spring groups. The Basic Truck is 4 

safe, easy-riding freight-car truck. 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO 


MINT-MARK OF > FINE CAST STEEL 
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Can you afford 
to lose his skill ? 









It may have taken years to train 


him. It may take less than a sec- 






ond to rob him — and you — of 






his skill... if his eyes go unprotected 






on eye-hazardous jobs. 








AO Goggles will protect 





him...and you 





For about 75¢ per eye —the price of AO 








Safety Goggles— you can protect him 
and hundreds like him who keep your 
production going. 


American D Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





(all in an AO Man — and keep your “ production eyes” producing. 
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Especially Designed for 
= a 
xpress, Refrigerator, or 


Merchandise Cars in 


Pa : 
ssenger Train Service 


HIS COMMONWEA ALTH EQUALIZED SWING- -MOTION truck meets the 

demands for 4 safe, practical, lightweight truck for use under 
commodity carrying cars operating in high-speed service. 

_ full -elliptic bolster springs and equalizer 

hanger arrangement 


Two spring systems 
d spring capacity. The swing 
ALTH truck provides better riding 


springs — give increase 
permits lateral control. This COMMONWE 
which results in less shock and damage to car contents, car body, and 
track structure. Either clasp oF single shoe brakes can be used. 
With the general speeding UP of mercha both now and in 
will pay you fo inve ges of 


the postwar era, it 
this COMMONWEALTH truck. 


coil 


ndise traffic, 
stigate all the advanta 





“GENERAL at 


_Eddystone, Pa. 
Granite. City, Itt. 
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A\©) Class K-4 Locomotives built by 
American Locomotive Company i 
Tractive Power with Booster............ 83,750 Ibs. a 


Weight of —— and Tender with ~ 
two-thirds load.......*... .. .. 772,800 Ibs. 

Wheel Base—Engine and eae 1 ee 93’ 2” 

Reais Pres Sa ae 245 ibs. 

Grate Area.. Soe a eee rs Pee ae .90.3 sq. ft. 


Tee ee ‘Water 21 000 gal.-Fuel 30 tons 


Class L-2 Locomotives built by “ 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Tractive Power.......... . 52,000 Ibs. 
Weight of Engine and Tender fully loaded $32,500 Ibs. 
—_ gee 2 Wheel Base—Engine and Tender......... .91'8%" 
- : eet ani wn Boiler Pressure.... ........ ks Cat eee ee 
Grate Area......... 90 sq. ft. 


Water 21 ,000 ‘gal. —Fuel 30 * tons 


> aN 


pre 


2 Class J-3-A Locomotives built by 


A ad 
Lima Locomotive Works , 


Tractive Power with Booster. . .82,700 Ibs. 
Weight of Engine and Tender with 

two-thirds load. . 813,200 Ibs. 
Wheel - aig sas and Tender .. 98° 5%" 
Boiler Pressure. . : .. «955 ihe. 
Grate Area...... 100.3 sq. ft. 


Tender........ ‘Water 22,000 gal.—-Fuel 25 tons 





ANS Class H-8 Locomotives built by 
Lima Locomotive Works 


Tractive Power. . ......110,200 Ibs. 
Weight of Engine ‘and Tender with 

two-thirds load..... .. 1,066,100 Ibs. 
Wheel ee and Tender. ce i@ie es Me a 
Boiler Pressure... . .. Sas . 260 Ibs. 
Grate Area..... es ‘ “135. 2 sq. ft. 
TenGet. ess ‘Water 25, 000 gal. —Fuel 25 tons 







* These modern, high-powered locomotives operating on the Chesapeake | 
and Ohio contribute to the might of American Railroads’ movement of war- 
time traffic. Standard Stokers play a major role in their efficient operation 
... There must be a reason why. 


THE STANDARD STOKER COMPANY, INC 


*eNEW YORK « CHICAGO « ERIE* MONTREAL* 











@rG. U. &. Pat. OFFICE 
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$1,045,005,115 


‘Sep 


Pictured at top is the Dun 
Glen Mine of the Hanna 
Coal Company in Jeffer- 
son County, Ohio. . . one 
of eight mines and three 
mechanical cleaning 
plants operated by the 
Hanna Coal Company 
in Ohio. Coal operations 
of The M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany and associates are 
located also in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky. 


ee NaN 
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Wartime acceleration saw coal and ‘coke railroad freight revenue 
increase from $791,537,208 in 1940 to $1,045,005,115 in 1942. 
With respect to all products of petroleum, including crude, the 1940 
revenue of $232,059,839 increased over 130% to $535,790,013 in 
1942. This magnificent performance in filling the breach caused by 
tanker losses stands to the everlasting credit of the American rail- 
roads. But, with restoration of peace, resumption of ocean traffic, 
and increased pipe line facilities the railroads’ share of petroleum 
freight revenue will tend to resume former levels. 


All analyses of railroad income emphasize the overwhelming im- 
portance of coal to the railroads. There is an inescapable common 
interest—one that should be fostered increasingly for greater ad- 
vancement of American progress and prosperity. 


Med Arann 


« CLEVELAND 14, OHIO y 


» 1300 LEADER BUILDING 




















There is 
no safer 
brake beam 
suspension 

than 


loop BetKer 


brake beam 
hangers . STANDARD 


ON MOST 
ROADS 


Schaefer Light Weight Design 
Insures more than Car Life 


EQUIPMENT 
COM PANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT, HIGH STRENGTH. LONG LIFE AND SAFETY | 
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LOCOMOTIVES | 
”Al 


NEW 
_ MALLET 
LOCOMOTIVES 























23,680 


9,870 


LOCOMOTIVES 
ON 
189 


RAILROADS 
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PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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*In the United States too, railroads are getting this same superior © 
economy from Cummins Diesels in switching locomotives, motor trains, 
power plants aboard streamlined passenger trains. For the railroad equipment you 
suning today or will operate tomorrow, specify modern, high speed Cummins Depe 
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Hammering away at the enemy on every sea are Allied 
fighting craft. They are powered by engines which are at 
least a generation ahead of their time, due to the urgency 
of war. Many are powered by new Sterling designs which 
are now available to the railroad industry for the first time. 


In these Stetling engines you will find many of the fea- 
tures you have long sought. Greater ruggedness than ever 
before with longer periods before overhauling, because 
these engines are built for the toughest grind in all his- 
tory. More horsepower output with less weight because 
these engines are benefiting from the rapid advance in 
modern design. More engine at less initial cost, because 
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these precision engines are being produced on a mass 
production basis. 
As the railroads turn to the enormous task of rebuild- 


ing their war-torn equipment, they must call on the best 
sources for improved efficient, economical engines. 


We are ready right now, if you are, to get together. Our 
engineering skill and years of field experience are now 
at your disposal to help you select the most efficient 
war-time engine power for peace-time needs. 
STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Offices in New York, Washington and Chicago. 


STERLING ENGINES 
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In car-building, the very function of steel 
castings—to carry the loads and take the 
shocks and impacts—is bound to put a pre- 
mium on soundness and strength. That’s 
where PSF’s advanced foundry techniques, 
modern finishing facilities and constant lab- 
oratory supervision come into play. They’re 
your best assurance of freedom from defects, 
improved grain structure, accuracy and stam- 
ina—the qualities in castings that spell service. 
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With the 713th Ry. Op. Bn. in Italy 


A graphic account by Tech. Sgt. Louis L. Russell of the “ghost” 
city encountered by his outfit as it moved in on the wake of the 
German departure, and of the rapid railroad rehabilitation job 
effected by these Army railroaders. 


Norfolk & Western Installs C. T. C. 
on Shenandoah Valley Line 
“ Vastly increased freight traffic causing troublesome delays in 
train movements led the N. & W. to establish a system of 
centralized signaling along 107.8 miles of single-track and 10.5 
miles of double-track. 





2-8-4 Type Freight Locomotives for the C.&0O.. . 


Described herein are recent Alco deliveries of 40 units having 
69-in. drivers, 460,000-lb. engine weight and a tractive force 
of 69,350 lb., and representing advances in design refinement 
and the application of modern specialties. 
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of switches and signals from a remote 
point have reduced the cost of centralization 
of interlocking controls. 

One railroad, in order to reduce opera- 
tional delays and expedite train movements, 
economically consolidated the controls of an 
extended track and signal layout by installing 
a “Union” Relay Interlocking System, using 
the unit-lever machine illustrated above. 

Miniature levers for the control of the inter- 
locking functions, including 39 power-oper- 
ated switch machines and 68 searchlight 
signal units, are conveniently located on the 
panel of the machine .. . lever lights indicate 
positions of switches and signals . . . track 
model lights show locations of trains . . . and 
routes are speedily and safely established 
through simple manipulations of the levers. 


Ni systems and devices for the control 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
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The Week at a Glance 


SECRET UP TILL NOW: Actual fig- 
ures on the magnitude of the transportation 
job accomplished by and in behalf of the 
Army have been revealed by Major General 
Charles P. Gross, chief of transportation, 
in a statement reviewed in our news pages 
(disclosures so striking that we should have 
made a feature article of them, except that 
the release came to us right at press time, 
necessitating our tucking it in where some 
space was still “open”). From December, 
1941, through June this 23,300,000 
troops have been handled domestically in 
organized movements—2'4 per cent by high- 
way and 9734 per cent by rail. A _ total 
of 173,400,000 tons of Army freight and 
express have been moved by domestic rail 
roads and less than 82 per cent as much 
by truck. More than 4 million troops have 
been transported overseas and, with them, 
more than 63 million ship-tons of supplies. 
The General is particularly proud of the 
T. C.’s Military Railway Service, and of 
the enormous and effective job of trafic 
management the Corps is doing. 
& 


TRAIN RADIO SAVES TIME: tx 
Burlington has had some practical experi 
ence of the delay-avoiding possibilities 0% 
head-to-rear radio. A brief article in this 
issue relates how, in test runs, this devic« 
is accelerating the get-away by transmitting 
the high-ball to the head-end reliably 
and promptly when leaving sidings and else- 
where. Information that the test train had 
a car with a hot box was quickly relayed 
to the engineer and a set-out made, with 
minimum loss of time and without the rear 
end having to pull the air, thereby risking 
a break-in-two. Just what break-in-two 
avoidance means was dramatically demon- 
strated by a train which suffered one (as 
the result of air pulled from the caboose 
because the train had a hot box). This 
pulled-out draw-bar delayed for two hours 
the train affected, and also, by tying up the 
line, enforced similar delays to the test 
train and another one—i. e., a total delay 
of 6 train-hours. 


year 


TRAFFIC UP SIX-FOLD: The Shen 
andoah Valley line of the Norfolk & West- 
crn was a comfortably quiet stretch of 
railroad back in 1939—with two passenger 
trains and three through freight trains daily 
in each direction. Then came the wartime 
decline in coastwise movement—and 
the Shenandoah line’s traffic shot upward to 
six times its 1939 level. This increase did 
not occur without bringing some headaches 
to the operating department—which were 
illeviated by a short piece of double-tracking 
and the installation of two substantial sec- 
tions of C. T. C. (embracing just about 
half the entire length of the line). An 
irticle herein describes this improvement, 
ind relates how it is accelerating trains by 
hetter than an hour on one engine district 
ind about an hour on the other. 
1B 

WHEN IS AN ENGINE OLD?: There 
ire engines 30 years and more old doing a 
mechanically-satisfactory job of moving 
traffic here and there on the railroads. But, 
issuming that the carriers’ job is to move 


coal 


traffic satisfactorily with the minimum eco- 
nomic cost—the cost of an existing equip- 
ment installation must always be compared 
with currently-available alternatives in order 
to get a true picture of the relative economic 


antiquity of a given fleet of power. This 
complex and important problem is analyzed 
in an editorial in these pages, which con- 
cludes that 20 years is old enough. 


6 
NO RAILROAD SHORTAGE: A lot 
ot wheat has had to be piled on the ground- 
on farms and at country elevators—but, as 
one of our editorials points out, it is not 
congestion on the railroads which has neces- 
sitated this undesirable expedient. Rather, 
the blockade has occurred in the labor sup- 
ply at the elevators ; the railroads have been 
able to move all the grain that the elevators 
have been able to receive—which is further 
evidence of the truly revolutionary efficiency 
in the use of transportation facilities which 
has been secured by carrier-customer co- 
operation. Maybe this sounds like an old 
story, but the magnitude of this accomplish- 
ment is as yet imperfectly realized, probably 
even. by most railroad men. The question 
arises, Si course—since collaboration works 
so miraculously on this carrier-customer 
prablem, why wouldn't it work on others: 

* 
40 NEW 2-8-4’s: The Chesapeake & Ohio 
las some evolutionary new locomotives (de- 
scribed in an illustrated article in this issue), 
which represent further refinement of a pro- 
totype initiated on the Nickel Plate in 1934, 
and carried further forward in a subsequent 
acquisition of power by the Pere Marquette. 
The C. & O. engines develop 83,750 Ib. of 
tractive force (booster included) and have 
cast beds, roller bearings, and other modern 
specialities, application of which is recorded 
in our description 

2 
OFF-TRACK INNOVATION?: May- 
be your non-technical observer is poorly in- 
formed—but isn’t a tough Army half-track 
something new in off-track maintenance of 
way equipment? To the inexperienced eye, 
the picture at the bottom of page 188 seems 
one of the most suggestive in as fine a bunch 
of photos of railroaders at war as we have 
published, or seen anywhere else. 

e 
TIE RENEWALS DECLINE: Rail- 
roads on the North American continent 
inserted about 45% million ties in track last 
year, a decrease of 64% per cent from 1942— 
despite much heavier demands on the track 
structure. The performance is tabulated 
in an article in this issue. 

* 
B. & O. LIBRARY: At its headquarters 
office the Baltimore & Ohio has for some 
months had in operation a reference library 

started with a donation of books by the 

late Daniel Willard. Intended primarily to 
provide reference material (not only books, 
but clippings and other information sources ) 
to answer questions which occur to the com- 
pany’s executives in the course of their 
duties, the library other in- 
quirers. Its services are particularly helpful 
in keeping up-to-date with developments 
which may have a bearing on the company’s 
post-war position. 


also serves 


SOCIALISTIC BUSINESS: One or 
two people prominently connected with man- 
ufacturing, seemingly uncomfortable at our 
persistent citations of instances of industrial 
leaders who practice socialism toward trans- 
portation while they preach “free enterprise” 
for their own business, have told us we art 
too critical. “Business people oughtn’t to 
call names at each other,” they say. This 
latter observation is true—just calling 
names and seeking to arouse emotions to re 
place thinking is thoroughly mischievous 
However, it so happens that, while the term 
“socialist” can be used as an invective, it is 
also a descriptive term properly used to 
designate persons who seek government in- 
tervention to shift the costs of economic 
services to others than the users of such 
services. In this technically accurate sense, 
there are some prominent American manu- 
facturers, whose policies toward transpor- 
tation can—as the language stands today- 
only be accurately characterized as “social 
istic,” as is pointed out in the leading edi 
torial herein. It is regrettable that there are 
those who read an emotional content into a 
term essential to intelligible analysis. 

o 
RAILROAD SOCIALIZATION?: Our 
editorial demonstrates that the policy at 
present followed toward highway construc- 
tion and finance (and recently emphatically 
re-stated) by some of the nation’s leading 
automotive manufacturers is of a character 
to which the descriptive adjective ‘ 
tic’ must be applied by anyone seeking ac- 
curate characterization. (It is dead certain 
that this policy cannot be called “capitalis- 
tic’, or “free-market”, or “non-intervention 
ist”; it is the antithesis of the policy which 
these manufacturers indicate that they desire 
to be followed in public policy toward their 
business.) Our analysis further demonstrates 
that the policy toward waterway and high- 
way finance [socialistic policy, for lack of 
an equally fitting and less offensive syn 
onym] is making it increasingly difficult for 
the railroads to finance desirable improve- 
ments in the orthodox capitalistic manner 

we 
AIRWAYS TOO?: A speech by Assist 
ant Commerce Secretary Burden on the 
nation’s airport construction policy is re- 
ported interpretatively in the news pages. 
In brief, he proposes that airports should 
be developed—not by private capital as 
called forth by consumer demand in the 
old-fashioned free enterprise manner—but 
by governmental “enterprise”, political 
planning, and “federal aid.” In otber words. 
what he wants ts all-out socialization of air 
port facilities, and to date we have heard no 
complaints from “free enterprisers” in the 
aviation Moreover, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce by a referendum 
vote has just gone on record as favoring. 
with inconsequential qualifications, almost 
precisely the socialistic approach to airport 
development favored by Mr. Burden. If 
everybody else in transportation is going 
to reach a hand into the public pocket, how 
long can the railroads persist in their genteel 
and undernourished self-reliance? Will 
their shippers and the armed forces per 
mit them to hold back, to the detriment 
of their service, even if they wish to? 
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Automotive Manufacturers as Socialists 


The essential nature of free enterprise is that it asks a minimum 
of government interference and no governmental favors. As highways 
are in public ownership, government action is necessary to finance, 
build, and maintain them. But government-owned economic facilities 
do not have to be socialistic. They can be provided and maintained 
on a self-sustaining basis by requiring those who use them to pay the 
full costs of their use. Government must charge users of highways 
the full costs of their use, or the highways will be used competitively 
to undermine private business which cannot collect its costs from any- 
body excepting its customers. Selection among alternative services 
by customers is determined by rates or prices, not by costs, when costs 
are borne in whole or part by government. 


This necessary pattern for the preservation of private enterprise 
has been persistently violated in transportation during recent decades 
as government “investment” in transportation facilities has increased. 
Waterway.itfhprovements are provided without any charges at all to 
users corresponding with those which users would have to pay if these 
facilities were in private ownership. Highways are improved and 
maintained by a jumble of fees and taxes on both users and non-users, 
with the result that people are made to pay for the highways, regard- 
less of their use of them. Direct charges for the use of highways bear 
only a fractional relationship to the degree of use and the cost of the 
facilities used. 


The manner of financing expenditures upon highways and water- 
ways has increased the competitive and financial difficulties of the 
railroads in proportion as the magnitude of socialistically-financed 
transport facilities has risen. The railroads cannot build costly im- 
provements unless they can find ways of collecting carrying charges 
covering their full costs from those to whom they sell their services. 
They cannot build a “super-railroad” up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board and make the people of Louisiana, Kansas, and California help 
pay for it. But a “super-highway” can be built and financed anywhere 
at the expense of people who make no use of it. This is exactly the 
proposal made in the so-called “Toll Roads and Free Roads” report 
(1939) of the Public Roads Administration, which recommended con- 
struction of an inter-regional system of super-highways to be paid 
for, not by the actual users, but by taxes on motor vehicle operators 
and the public collected regardless of their use or non-use of these 
particular highways. 


The “Automotive Safety Foundation,” an organization of leading 
automotive manufacturers—the purpose of which appears primarily 
to be to foster their ideas of highway finance—has just issued a 
“Statement of Highway Policies” in which it strongly urges both the 
construction of the super-highways, and the socialistic method of 
financing them recommended by the Public Roads Administration. 
The Foundation advocates a large program of post-war highway con- 
struction, proposing that users pay only “their share” of the costs, 
implying thereby that there is a “share” to be paid by others. On this 
same socialistic type of reasoning, a user of the railways should pay 
only his “share” of the cost of the railway service he uses, general 
taxpayers to pay the rest of the cost because of the contribution the 
railroads make to national defense and because railroads sustain the 
economy by getting products to market cheaply. 


The Foundation insists also that taxes paid by highway users be 
not “diverted” to non-highway uses, which means, of course, that the 
investment in highway plant should not yield any revenue whatever 





















































toward general governmental expenses. Railroad 
plant and industrial plant would have to pay, not 
only their share of general governmental expenses, 
but also the share appertaining to highway plant 
because it is to be exempt. 

Large additional expenditures for heavy-duty 
highway improvements under the kind of financing 
insisted upon by the Automotive. Foundation 
would subject the railroads to further inroads on 
their traffic and revenues that are not economically 
justifiable, but made possible by commercial use 
of the highways largely at public expense. Private 
capital will not continue to finance improvements 
in railroad plant if public funds are going to de- 
velop highways to the degree and by the methods 
favored by the automotive manufacturers. If such 
proposals are made effective, the railroads them- 
selves will have to seek socialistic government aid 
in order to keep abreast with the needs of industry 
and the national defense. 

Automotive manufacturers are leaders in de- 
manding restoration in this country of what they 
call “free enterprise.” The transportation policies 
they advocate are the antithesis of “free enter- 
prise” and as socialistic as those advocated by any 
New Dealer deriving his inspiration from eastern 
Europe. 


Keeping Railway Plant 


in Pace with Industry 


The present inability of the farmers and country 
elevators in the southwest to move the near-record crop 
of winter wheat to terminal markets affords an illus- 
tration of the intimate relationship that railway service 
bears to industry. Preparatory to the opening of the 
harvest, the railways serving this area surveyed the 
anticipated demands on their facilities and at a meeting 
of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Advisory Board 
in Kansas City in June plans were made to cope with 
the movement. At that time, representatives of differ- 
ent railways expressed conflicting opinions regarding 
their ability to meet the demands that would be made 
upon them. 

Shortly after the harvest. began, reports began to 
appear about the large quantities of wheat that it was 
necessary to “pile on the ground” on the farms and 
at the country elevators. Coincident therewith, em- 
bargoes were issued against the loading of wheat to 
important terminal elevator points. Such a condition 
points, at first glance, to a lack of railway facilities. 
Yet this is not the case, for the difficulty lies in a short- 
age of labor to unload and process the grain at those 
elevators. This has resulted in an accumulation of 
cars awaiting unloading at the elevators, a situation 
that has been accentuated by resort to subterfuge by 
some shippers. Thus such congestion as has occurred 
has been due to no lack of railway facilities, for the 
railways have, to date, been able to supply all cars for 
which unloading facilities could be provided at the 
destination. 


This lack of ability of the elevators to handle the 
grain that the railways were able to deliver to them 
duplicates the experience of 1941, when early and wide- 
spread fears throughout the grain belt, regarding the 
anticipated inability of the railways to meet the demands, 
disappeared when it was found that the elevators were 
then so nearly filled with government-loan wheat as 
to leave them little capacity for new grain, and the 
present system was put into effect by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to limit loading at its source to 
that which the terminal elevators were able to absorb. 
Here again, the limit was determined by conditions at 
the elevators rather than by the capacity of the railways. 

Still another example of the intimate relationship 
that exists between rail and related facilities is afforded 
by the handling of iron ore. In 1942 the nation’s mili- 
tary authorities developed a program that required 
greatly increased production of steel, and this in turn 
pointed to the need for a record tonnage of ore from 
the Lake Superior area. The railways serving that 
area set about to bring this ore from the mines and 
transfer it over their docks into boats. In spite of the 
program exceeding that ever before attempted, they 
were able at all times to deliver to boats more than 
the boats were able to take away. In other words, 
the limiting factor here again was other than rail fa 
cilities. 

The illustrations, and others that might be cited, dem- 
onstrate with what care railway managements have 
kept their facilities abreast and ahead of the demands 
that are being made upon them. They reveal how 
closely the development of the railway plant has been 
integrated with the needs of its patrons. 


L-335 Promises 
Equitable Distribution 


Doubt as to its actual necessity and questions as to 
the need for the broad scope of Order L-335, the over- 
all lumber control order that in its recently amended 
form becomes effective on August 1, have been ex- 
pressed in some quarters. Basically, the order is in- 
tended to assure supplying any unforeseen military 
requirements, and at the same time to cause the least 
disruption of normal trade practices. Officers of the 
W. P. B.’s Lumber and Lumber Products division 
declare that since the nation’s armed forces have not 
at any time so far actually suffered from lack of lumber, 
it is their avowed intention to employ every means and 
to exercise every precaution to maintain an adequate 
flow of lumber for military needs. 

Order L-335; as a flexible control for lumber, is 
designed primarily to fill military requirements and 
the essential civilian needs of the country. The old 
controls, that were superseded by L-335, provided 
channels for the war-use of a certain proportion of the 
total supply of Aumber, while the remainder was left 
to be scrambled for by all other users. As a result of 
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three years of scrambling, lumber inventories have been 
reduced to the vanishing point and lumber supply has 
attained the same position that metals occupied at the 
beginning of the war. 

Lumber Orders M-361, M-364, L-290, and L-218 
placed obligations on certain groups of producers and 
gave preference to certain classes of purchase orders, 
but they placed no restrictions on consumption. These 
designated groups of producers were subject to in- 
structions from certain classes of consumers while 
the rest of the producers and the distribution branch 
of the industry were ignored or told to operate under 
the priority system. Consequently, there was little 
restriction on users or quantities they demanded. 

Order L-335 is a consumer order, designed to bring 
the needs of war and essential civilian requirements 
within the limit of supply. It is a bulk order and, as 
such, does not involve species, grades or other such 
details. It is a basic document that eliminates five 
other orders which may now be forgotten. Its form 
is relatively simple and its language is clear and well 
chosen. Rather than attempt to incorporate the many 
ramifications of the entire industry within a single 
order which would of necessity have been-cémplicated, 
bulky and awkward, L-335 is designed to remain, with 
relatively little change, as the over-all wartime control, 
while specific phases of the industry are governed by 
a series of “directions’—which in this instance apply 
to classes or groups and should not be confused with 
“directives” which apply to individual concerns. 

Separate “directions” already have been issued, one 
for each industry, including Douglas fir, Western pine, 
Redwood, Southern yellow pine, cypress, all other 
softwoods, the hardwoods and the distributors. These 


“directions” may be amended at time to meet 


prevailing conditions that call for tightening or relaxing 


any 
control. Far from being hastily prepared, the order 
is the result of considerable study and effort on the 
part of men long trained within the lumber industry. 
The order will be administered by the Lumber and 
Lumber Products division, and it gives promise of 
providing a fair distribution of available supplies to 


essential civilian industries. 


How Old Is an 
Obsolete Locomotive? 


In many discussions of the problem of motive power 
capacity that have appeared in this publication from 
time to time over the past three or four years the term 
“obsolete locomotive” has been used, and we have re- 
cently been asked by several of our readers just what 
an obsolete locomotive is. That is a question to which 
there are several answers, and the only way the term 
can be accurately defined is on a specific basis, namely, 
by taking into consideration exactly the type of service 
for which the motive power is required. 
Approximately 20 years ago a railroad having a 
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large volume of relatively slow-moving traffic found 
itself in the position of having to handle 4,000-ton 
trains over a 30-mile mountain grade with one 2-8-2 
type locomotive and from three to five older 2-8-0 
type helper engines. So unsatisfactory was the per- 
formance from an operating standpoint that a series 
of operating studies was made with a view to improv- 
ing performance and reducing cost. Electrification was 
considered, but the character of the traffic did not at 
that time justify complete electrification, and the prob- 
lem was finally solved by the building of what were 
then the largest 2-8-2 type locomotives in service. The 
heavy trains, after the introduction of the new power, 
were handled over the mountain grades by one of the 
The 


Consolidation motive power was retired, most of it to 


new locomotives and two of the older 2-8-2’s. 


the scrap heap and part of it to branch-line service. 
These 2-8-0 type locomotives, lacking as they did the 
capacity and operating characteristics for main line 
service, were retired from that class of service at an 
age of less than 25 years. 

This same road, 10 years after the introduction of 
the heavy 2-8-2’s, started the use of the 4-8-2 and the 
4-8-4 type locomotive in freight service and today, 
after another 10 years, more than 60 per cent of the 
main-line traffic is handled by a small group of 50 
modern 4-8-4 type units. On the mountain grade the 
helpers consist of the few remaining 2-8-2’s and the 
4-8-2’s. Here again, in approximately 20 years, this 
road is experiencing an almost complete change in 
the character of its motive power for freight service. 

It is true that the character of freight traffic on that 
road has also changed, as it has on most all railroads. 
Today the tonnage is just as heavy and it must move 
over the road at a higher speed. It therefore requires 
a type of motive power that has the boiler capacity to 
The 
older power must be shopped for general repairs after 
approximately 90,000 to 100,000 miles’ of use, while 
the new power will run two to two-and-one-half times 
that far. For all practical considerations the cost of 
maintenance, per locomotive-mile, may be said to be 
the same for both the old and the new power. The 
difference lies in what the railroad gets for the ex- 
penditure of equivalent sums of money. 

Such examples as these make it difficult to sustain 
an argument that for main-line traffic a locomotive of 
much greater age than 20 years is of very much-value. 
Such locomotives may serve well the requirements of 
branch-line traffic, but, even there, there is a question 
as to whether or not a Diesel-electric may not be more 
economical for the job. 

Some mechanical officers support the contention that 
a locomotive has to be 30 years old before it can be 
considered obsolete. This is a matter of opinion, but 
there is one thing on which all can agree—after they 
pass the age of 20 they require more money to operate 
and maintain and the chances are that progress in 
motive power design automatically will have headed 
them toward retirement. 


handle these heavy tonnages at today’s speeds. 
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With the 713" Ry. Op. Bn. 


in Italy 


N the morning of Oc- 

tober 6, 1943, as | 

leaned against the 
rail of a transport ship, | 
looked upon a ghost city. 
or perhaps I should say 
skeleton. As Navy gunners 
constantly squinted at the 
sky, members of our rail- 
way operating battalion 
climbed down mesh _ rope 
ladders into armored land- 
ing barges. The harbor was 
full of such barges as they 
scooted back and forth, un- 
loading a convoy of fighting 
men. The LCI on which | 
was riding gingerly picked 
its way through the many 
masts of sunken ships and 
occasionally the bottom side 
of a ship would appear here 
and there, looking like a 
long slice of watermelon 
dropped upside down into 
the sea. The buildings along the wharf were still 
smoking and in utter wreckage. The silent city lay 
stretched before us, gaunt and weary. 

Our battalion was finally assembled in the dock area 
and we marched away. In some battered warehouses 
at the west end of the railroad yard we were quartered. 
We were dirty and tired from a seven-day trip across 
the Mediterranean but there was no water for bathing. 
The retreating Germans, who were then only ten miles 
to the north of us, had blown up the water mains. All 





Company “B” Men Inspecting Bomb Damage Done 
in a German Raid the Night Before. T/4 B. J. Slater 
(Ash Fork, Ariz.) and Pvt. J. A. Vick (Conroe, Tex.), 
Injured in the Blast, Both Received the Purple Heart 





How Erupting Vesuvius Looked to Army Railroaders 


water was hauled by tanks on trucks, even for the long 
strings of civilians waiting with their bottles and jugs. 
Late that afternoon the men began to make a pre- 
liminary inspection of the yards. The demolition had 
been terrific. Charred and twisted cars were strewn 
around haphazardly, with lengths of rail, crossties still 
attached, pointing toward the sky. About 9:30 that night, 
while the men were restlessly settling down under the 
incessant booming and flashing of heavy artillery to the 
north, we experienced our first air raid in Italy. There 
were no air raid shelters nearby, so we watched through 
doors and the holes in the roof, while hundreds of tracer 
bullets streaked skyward and flak burst high above us. 
The next day I accompanied some of our officers and 
non-coms on a tour of the yards. That was on a Wednes- 
day. Ist Lt. R. H. Anderson, yardmaster, from New- 
ton, Kans., said, “I believe that we can get a train out this 
way by Sunday.” I had my own ideas about getting 
trains or anything else through that mess for a month, 
but I asked him, “You mean Sunday after next?” “No,” 
he replied, “next Sunday, five days from now.” 1] 
wanted to ask him: “What are you going to use for 
engines’ Where are you going to get the cars? And 
after you get them, where are you going to run them?” 


Machinery Cleverly Damaged 


Four days later, on Saturday, a train was run north- 
ward for a distance of four miles. It was a test train, 
a wheezing, old Italian 0-6-0 class engine pushing ahead 
of it five cars. Conductor Woodrow Boice, Chicago, 
and his brakemen handled the switches gingerly on this 
trip, since manyof them had been discovered to be 
mined. Four days later, six trains, averaging 450 tons 
each, were moved to the forward railhead. During the 
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By Tech. Sgt. Louis L. Russell 


Photos by Krinke, 738th Ry. Op. Bn. 














first week of operation 45 tonnage trains were moved over 
a total of 588 miles to deliver 31,839 gross tons of mu- 
nitions and supplies to the front lines. Some five months 
later, during one week, 126 tonnage trains were operated 
over 2,390 miles of track to handle 75,758 gross tons. 

Bear in mind that, to begin with, our shop forces of 
“B” Company had three beat-up Italian locomotives that 
the Germans had either overlooked or scorned to waste 
time and powder on. We found what had been two fine 
roundhouses a maze of debris, with all machinery cleverly 
damaged. Within a few days “B” Company had set up 
enough machinery to service eight more Italian engines 
which had been dug out of the wreckage. These engines 
were used in switching on the few tracks that had been 
repaired in the yard and in handling supplies from the 
docks to these yards. 

Company “A,” the maintenance of way forces, had 
pitched into the melee with even more fervor than that 
with which they had distinguished themselves in North 
Africa, where they won a Legion of Merit award for 
their commanding officer, then Captain and now Major 
Hal E. Wilson, assistant superintendent. This gang 
cleared away a number of tracks and on October 10 
they moved up about 7 miles to the north and about an 
equal distance behind the retreating enemy. There, dur- 
ing four cold and rainy days, they cleared away damaged 
equipment and litter, placing and tying dowfl 8,500 feet 
of rail. Moving right on the heels of the Fifth Army 
infantry, this group of men rolled up their muddy pup 
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Roundhouse Four Months after Its Occupation by the 713th—Note Bomb Hole 
in Roof Near Middle of Building; Also the Demolished Building at Right 


tents and moved, on October 21, 10 miles further north. 
There in seven days they put into use 18,000 feet of 
utterly destroyed track. Putting in this amount of track 
included clearing away wrecked equipment, tearing out 
old rail, cutting and drilling rail, surfacing and tying 
down rail ready for use. During this time it was neces- 
sary to repair damaged bridges and construct impres- 
sive fills. They continued in this manner, working from 
sun-up until sun-down, making it possible for the vital 
railway supply line to keep the front lines stocked with 
munitions and equipment. At times they were bawled 
out by the artillery units for getting in their way. In 
short, they were living the life of combattants with little 
time to protect themselves while doing non-combattants’ 
work. 


The “Haywire” Days 


Dispatching trains was quite a job. The dispatcher’s 
biggest problem was amply summed up by Technical 
Sergeant Jack M. Longfellow, of Winslow, Ariz., “I 
know if ever I am a failure I can blame it on failures— 
engine failures.” In keeping his trains rolling, Dis- 
patcher Longfellow many times sent out an engine to 
bring in an engine, only to have to send out another to 
bring them both in. It was no reflection on the shop 
forces, they just simply could not make something out 
of nothing. Those were the pioneer days or “haywire” 
days. It wasn’t exactly baling wire, but wire did give 
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A Rough Idea of What Roundhouse Forces Had to Contend 
With. Below: What a Bomb Blast Did to a Piece of Track 





the dispatchers many a headache. The railroad lines we 
had reclaimed had been converted to use of electric lo- 
comotives prior to the war. All of this overhead wire 
had been cut and blasted so that the right-of-way looked 
as though so much over-size confetti had been strung 
about. Even after hastily clearing away this entangle- 
ment, sabotage or destiny would leave more of it in 
the path of heavy trains. Often as*‘not a train would 
grind to a stop, securely bound and wrapped. The 
operator would then laconically call in to the dispatcher, 
“Well, we are all tied up again.” Now the dispatchers 
handle as many as 60 trains per day with efficiency and 
ease. 

There is one group of men of whom you see or hear 
little. That is the Signal Section, but without their skill 
and fortitude the rest of the battalion’s efforts would be 
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for naught. In the early 
days in Italy they battled 
their way through a maze 
of wreckage to lay and re- 
pair lines. They continually 
were harassed in “trouble 
shooting.” Communication 
lines were going out at all 
times, due to _ sabotage, 
bombing raids or collapse of 
nearby structures. This 
handful of fellows frequently 
had exciting times up near 
the front lines. A detail 
was Often sent up ahead to 
set up communication lines, 
preparatory to following 
through with supply trains. 

On one occasion, one of 
the signal men was perched 
on a pole, testing with his 
“hook-up” phone. He was 
being disturbed by the con- 
stant “wham!” of big shells 
and other noises of battle 
and he proceeded to unload 
to the man some fifteen 
miles back down the line. 
“Say,” he bellowed, “can 
you hear the noise down 
there?” “Faintly,” came the 
answer. “Well, it ain't 
faint up here. I’m the one 
about to faint. Besides 
someone is getting too blink- 
ety-blankety ambitious over 
here. What do they want, 
a hook-up with Kesselring 
himself? If I am going to 
work up here with the in- 
fantry, I want a fox hole 
and not a pole. I’m coming 
down now and getting the 
hell out of here.” 

Much success of the Sig- 
nal Section goes to Lt. 
Tames O'Neil, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who now has his 


Half-Tracks Have Proved 
Their Versatility as Off-Track 
Maintenance Equipment 
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This Spectacular Display Was Provided by Allied 
Anti-Aircraft Guns During an Enemy Raid (Photo 
Was Taken at 10 P. M.) 


department operating with the same smoothness and effi- 
ciency as is shown by the battalion as a whole. 

“Dear folks, today we built a railroad,” one of the 
trainmen wrote back home. He meant that literally, too, 
since the transportation company really pitched in to 
do track work and help clear the yards. At first we 
were faced with the situation of having over 300 en- 
ginemen and trainmen with nothing to operate. They 
were promptly assigned to help clear the yards. 


Sgt. Tomer’s Reclamation Dept. 


One gang, composed of engineers, firemen, brakemen 
and yard clerks, made quite a name for themselves. They 
became known as “Sgt. Tomer’s Reclamation Depart- 
ment.” Sgt. Fred A. Tomer, of Mattoon, IIl., was a 
conductor but he took charge of the willing men and they 
pushed through the wreckage like a bulldozer. This 
gang at first cleared and placed track, then as more Italian 
laborers were put into the yards, Tomer wound up re- 
claiming serviceable cars. On looking around, he found 
a German wrecking crane and was soon snagging out 
as high as 100 cars per day from the wreckage. An- 
other gang, under the direction of Sgt. Ralph M. Whit- 
ton, of El Paso, Tex., cleared away miles of mangled 
and tangled catenary wire, which was strung over and 
across the tracks. 

The company received a letter of commendation from 
the Director-General regarding the fine manner in which 
they had adapted themselves to the critical situation and 
performed strange work with remarkable results. 

This situation soon reversed itself and the transpor- 
tation company had more than it could handle. Enough 
chgines had been put into service, counting some G. I. 
engines which had arrived, to require 30 switch crews 
and 20 road crews. This did not include yardmasters, 
yard clerks, switch tenders, etc., all of which were drawn 
from the crew roster. The crews were working furiously, 
never getting sufficient rest. The first sergeant stood 
guard, the supply sergeant went firing and the platoon 
sergeant went out as a conductor, all because of an acute 
shortage of men with heavy tonnage moving to the front. 
Thirty full crews from the 727th Railway Operating 
Battalion were attached with us to help handle the boom- 
ing business. These men, veterans of the North African 
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campaign, said that they had never been so hard pressed 
as they were during December and January when we had 
every available man hard at the task. 3 

Soon after the first part of 1944, a few U. S. A. 
Diesels began to arrive, then came a number of G. I. 
oil-burning locomotives. Break-downs on the road began 
to cease, yard facilities at intermediate points were being 
increased, track conditions were greatly improved, and 
this, with overall general improvements, resulted in a 
higher tonnage rate than ever being handled with more 
ease. 

When you think or read of the Fifth Army you will 
be thinking and reading also of the 713th Railway 
Operating Battalion. We came in with them and when 
the Fifth is on the move again we hope to be moving 
with them. When I say “with” them, I mean just that. 
As one of our conductors, Sgt. John D. Hall, Harris- 
burg, Pa., said, “Fellows, I almost made a terrible mis- 
take today. We went so far up the ‘boot’ that I durn 
near turned my train over to a German yardmaster be- 
fore I realized where I was.” 


Burlington Tests Radio 


for Train Communication 


URING July, the Burlington has been making ex- 
D tensive tests of radio for head-end to rear-end two- 
way telephone communication on freight trains. 
The trials included two round-trips between Chicago and 
Denver, and one round-trip between Chicago and Kansas 
City. The radio apparatus consisted of sending and re- 
ceiving sets in the locomotive and in an instruction car 
which was coupled just ahead of the caboose, the radio 
apparatus being installed in this car because the cabooses 
are changed at each division point. A further reason was 
that the storage batteries on the instruction car were used 
to operate a small motor-generator to supply the radio. 
These experiments are being conducted in the frequencies 
above 150 megacycles where channels are less crowded 
and, therefore, should be more readily available for per- 
manent assignment. The equipment was furnished by the 
Radio division of the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 


Utilization in Train Service 


One of the purposes for these tests was to secure rec- 
ords of instances in which head-end to rear-end telephone 
communication would be useful in the operation of freight 
trains. The freight train which left Chicago for Denver 
at 2:40 p.m. on July 14, consisted of a Diesel-electric 
locomotive with 99 loads and 12 empties, totaling 5,265 
tons. On account of curves, trees, and cuts, hand signals 
from the rear could not be seen at the head end of the 
train at many places. In the yard at Chicago, when the 
train was coupled and the train line pressure pumped to 
65 Ib., the radio was used by the conductor to give the 
engineer a “high ball.” This saved about five minutes as 
compared with passing hand signals. On the division be- 
tween Chicago and Galesburg, Ill., track work necessi- 
tated slow orders at various locations, and in each in- 
stance when the rear of the train cleared the slow board, 
the radio was used to inform the engineman so that he 
could accelerate the train at once, rather than continuing 
at low speed for a considerable distance. 

At Earlville, Ill., a crossing frog was being replaced on 
the westbound track, and the westbound test train was 
diverted to the eastward main for 13 miles between So- 
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Left to Right: T. W. Wigton, Supervisor of Electronics, 

H. H. Hasselbacher, Superintendent of Telegraph, and H. C. 

Murphy, Assistant Vice-President, in the Instruction Car at 
the Rear of the Freight Train 


monauk and Earlville. The speed was reduced to about 
25 m.p.h. when passing through the crossovers, and in 
each instance, as soon as the rear-end cleared the cross- 
over, the radio was used to tell the engineman, so that the 
train could be accelerated at once. 


Saves Time for a Hot Box 


When passing Buda, IIl., the agent, by use of the con- 
ventional sign, informed the rear brakeman that there was 
a hot box on a car near the middle of the train. This in- 
formation was given to the engineman by the train radio, 
with the result that the head brakeman started back over 
the cars, with the understanding that as the train slowed 
down he was to drop off at the west switch of the next 
siding. The train was stopped with the defective car not 
far east of the switch, so that this car was set out and 
the train recoupled in less than 10 minutes. When the 
flagman returned to the caboose, the engineman was so 
informed by the radio, and the train departed at once. 

In this territory the railroad passes over rolling grades, 
with hogbacks and sags, so that if the conductor had at- 
tempted to stop the train by applying the air brakes, the 
train might have been pulled in two. The employees on 
the train, including the division superintendent, who was 
on the locomotive, agreed that the train telephone saved at 
least 45 minutes, and perhaps more, in setting out this car 
with the hot box. 

In contrast, on the following day, when in the vicinity 
of Ashland, Neb., a freight train without head-end to 
rear-end communication had a hot box and, being unable 
to attract the engineman’s attention by hand signals, the 
conductor “pulled” the air, with the result that the train 
parted. From that cause, the train which broke in two 
and the westbound train with the radio, as well as a 
third train, were delayed two hours. 

In any instance when a flagman was sent out to pro- 
tect the rear of his train, it was shown that the train tele- 
phone saved much time and uncertainty in getting the 
train under way again. By conversation over the tele- 
phone, the engineman and conductor would agree when 
the train was ready to proceed. Then the flagman was 
called in, and as he approached the caboose, the conductor 
telephoned a “high ball” to the engineman. This saved 
several minutes, because without the telephone, the en- 
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gineman has no means for knowing when the flagman 
boards the caboose, and, therefore, postpones starting for 
an indefinite period, hoping that the flagman has returned 
to the caboose. Similarly when the train is departing from 
a passing track with hand-throw switches, the engineman 
lets his train drag along for a considerable distance be- 
cause he has no means of knowing exactly where the 
rear end is with reference to the switch. Thus, either 
when waiting for a flagman or for a trainman at a switch, 
the train communication saves several minutes, depending 
on local conditions. 

In the control of the Diesel-electric locomotive, when 
changing from series to parallel connections of the electric 
motors, there is a momentary loss of tractive effort, and 
unless the engineman manipulates the controls properly. 
there may be a surge of slack throughout the length of the 
train. 

The controls are so arranged that the motors can 
he used as generators, thereby effecting dynamic braking, 
but practice is required to bring this dynamic braking into 
effect gradually so that there is little or no surge through 
the train. Without train communication, the engineman 
has no means of knowing immediately when the controls 
are being handled properly to avoid surges, but with the 
train communication in service, and with an impact re- 
corder at the rear, the road foreman in the locomotive 
and the test supervisor at the rear can discuss the best 
procedure in manipulating the controls. The results in 
this respect can be included in permanent instructions 
concerning the operation of the locomotives. 

The only place on the entire test where the radio com 
munication faded out was in a deep cut bordered by high 
trees, just west of Burlington, Ia. Early types of com- 
mercial radio receiving sets would not operate in homes 
in this vicinity, and further tests are to be made to deter- 
mine the changes which may be required in the train 
radio system. In one spot near Galesburg, IIl., there was 
a slight “flutter” of the conversation, which was overcome 
by speaking slowly. (Flutter is a term applied to a con- 
dition which may be caused by reflection of the radio 
beams from certain objects or ground surfaces, such that 
some waves are received slightly after others.) Having 
gathered much data, the communication engineers of the 
Surlington, in co-operation with representatives of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, are planning to make fur- 
ther tests and adjustments to overcome the two cases of 
imperfect radio operation mentioned above, and also to 
gather further evidence of the time-saving value of train 
communication. 





rd 
Photo Courtesy the Brie 
Every Road in Camp T. A. Scott, Fort Wayne, Ind., Is Named 
for a Railroad, as Is Indicated by Signposts Above Photo- 
graphed by Sgt. Fred A. Looney, 717th Ry. Op. Bn. 
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Gurley Succeeds 


Santa Fe 





Edward J. Engel 


XED G. GURLEY, executive vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee of 
hat railroad at a meeting of the board of directors on 
luly 27, to succeed Edward J. Engel, who retires on 

\ugust 1, but who continues as a member of the execu- 
ive committee and the board. Mr. Engel completes 43 
vears of service with the Santa Fe, in the last five of 

hich he has been president. 

\Ir. Gurley is now entering upon the thirty-ninth year 

his railroad career. He brings to his new position 
perating experience gained during 33 years’ service with 
he Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, supplemented by 
hve years of executive experience on the Santa Fe during 
the period of its most intensive activity. He will head 

i railroad which, under the guidance of conservative but 
progressive management, long since developed into one 
' the largest and strongest of the nation. 

The Santa Fe enjoys an enviable financial position, 
with bonds outstanding in conservative amount in rela- 
tin to property value, traffic and earnings. During 
recent years special emphasis has been placed on a com- 
prehensive program of track and roadway improve- 
nents to permit higher speeds for freight and passenger 
trafic—a program made necessary by activity in the 
acquisition of modern equipment. At the present time, 
it operates 17 lightweight streamlined passenger trains— 
the largest fleet of its kind in the world—48 road freight 
Niesel-electric locomotives and 102 Diesel-electric switch- 
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Fred G. Gurley 


Brings thirty-eight years’ operating 
and executive experience to one of 
nation’s most important railroads 


ing locomotives, in addition to a large number ot modern 
steam locomotives. Mr. Gurley has had an important 
part in this development. On July 17, 1944, the Santa 
Fe had on order 18 steam locomotives, 20 Diesel freight 
locomotives, 5 Diesel switching locomotives, 1,300 freight 
train cars and 27 lightweight passenger train cars. 
Because of its financial strength the company was able 
in December, 1941, to retire $28,000,000 debentures that 
were not due until 1948, and thereby reduce its fixed 


charges about $1,250,000 annually, while in 1942 it 
reduced its funded debt $13,156,000. In 1943 it called 
the entire issue of California-Arizona Lines first and 


refunding bonds, of which $28,264,399 were outstand- 
ing, and paid installments of equipment trust certificates 
aggregating $5,100,000. 

Despite a decline in operating revenues from $265,- 
000,000 in 1929 to only $120,000,000 in 1933, fixed 
charges were covered with a balance in all years by net 
operating income alone, due in large measure to a Con- 
servative funded debt and low fixed charges. Fixed 
charges in 1941 were 4.9 per cent of operating revenues. 
compared with more than 11.6 per cent for Class I rail- 
roads as a group. 

Throughout the war, the Santa Fe has played a major 
role in the eastbound movement of raw materials as well 
as in the transportation of men and materials to Pacific 
Coast ports of embarkation for theaters of war. Revenue 
ton-miles established a record in 1943, aggregating 31,- 
952,423,000 compared with 16,579.277,969 in 1929, while 
passengers carried one mile in 1943, including military 
movements, totaled 5,827,179,000 compared with 1,240.- 
494,049 in 1929. Revenue ton-miles in 1943 were about 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Norfolk & Western Installs C. T. C. 


on Shenandoah Valley Line 


Project on 107.8 miles of single track and 10.5 
miles of double track reduces delays on busy 
line handling 45 to 55 train movements daily 


; VHE Norfolk & Western has completed an improve- 
ment program on its Shenandoah Valley district, 
including the construction of 10.56 miles of second 

track and the installation of centralized traffic control 

on this new double track as well as on 107.8 miles of 
single track, to reduce train delays and increase the oper- 
ating capacity of the line approximately 30 per cent. The 

Shenandoah Valley line extends 238 miles in a generally 

north-and-south direction between Roanoke, Va., and 

Hagerstown, Md. At Roanoke, connection is made with 

the main line of the Norfolk & Western as well as with a 

branch line to Winston-Salem, N. C. Connections are 

made with the Pennsylvania and the Western Maryland 
at Hagerstown, with the Baltimore & Ohio at Shenandoah 

Jct., and with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Waynesboro, Va. 

Prior to the war, this Shenandoah district handled two 
passenger trains and three through freight trains each 
way daily, in addition to local freight trains. In Febru- 
ary, 1939, the last pre-war February, this district handled 

91,213,000 gross ton-miles. At that time, the freight 

traffic was mostly agricultural and manufactured prod- 

ucts, with no coal except for local delivery. By Febru- 
ary, 1942, the traffic had increased to 180,452,000 gross 
ton-miles, nearly double that for February, 1939. Then 
came the war and the curtailment of steamship move- 
ments along the Atlantic coast, which necessitated that 
much of the coal be handled by rail, which had heretofore 
moved by coastwise vessels north from Norfolk, Va. Asa 


result, the traffic on the Shenandoah district increase: 
to 558,557,000 gross tori-miles in February, 1943, mor 
than six times the pre-war figure, 

This traffic included 22,591 loaded cars and 1,13 
empty cars moving out of Roanoke northbound, 16,201 
of the loaded cars being coal, and 5,472 loaded cars and 
13,736 empty cars southbound into Roanoke. The peak 
day was February 23, 1943, when 1,223 loaded and 62 
empty cars were moved north from Roanoke, and 276 
loaded and 715 empty cars arrived at Roanoke from the 
north. During the last few months traffic has decreased 
slightly, a total of 42,117 cars (counting both out of and 
into Roanoke) being handled over the Shenandoah dis 
trict in February, 1944, as compared with 42,938 in Feb 
ruary, 1943. The traffic in February, 1941, included 
an average of 14.4 trains daily as compared with an aver 
age of 33.3 trains in February, 1944. These figures 
include four passenger trains daily and a local freight 
train each way daily except Sunday, as well as return 
movements of light helper engines. 

Prior to the recent improvements, train movements 
were authorized by timetable and train orders, with auto 
matic block signal protection. As the traffic increased 
during 1942, delays to trains became’ excessive. The 
dispatchers could not issue orders fast enough, and as a 
result, in’many instances, trains waited in the yard or 
stopped at stations on the line, waiting for orders. In- 
ferior trains were required to clear the main line at least 





Control Machine for the Roanoke to Stuarts Draft Section Is Arranged in a “U” Shape 
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Diagram of the Division Showing the C.T.C. Territories and Typical Track Layouts 
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Southward Signal. at North End of the 
Siding at Buchanan, Va. 


five minutes prior to the schedule time of superior trains, 
and if some trains did not make the time anticipated, 
other trains would be delayed because there was no means 
for changing train orders soon enough to take advantage 
of the changed conditions. 

Especially on the heavy grades, the trains lost a great 
deal of time entering or leaving passing tracks at which 
hand-throw switches were in service. Therefore, a de- 
cision was reached to construct second track on 10.5 miles 
of the heaviest grade between Vesuvius and Cold Spring, 
and to install centralized traffic control on this double 
track as well as on 107.8 miles of the single track in those 
sections where grades and curvature reduced train 
speeds. One section of C. T. C. extends 85 miles between 
North Roanoke and Stuarts Draft, and the second section 
extends 34 miles between Shenandoah and Bentonville. 


Physical Characteristics of Line 


The track consists of 130-Ib. rail, good ties and crushed 
rock ballast, all of which is maintained in good condition. 
The maximum permissible speed for freight trains is 45 
m.p.h., and the limit on either ascending or descending 
grades is 30 m.p.h. The maximum speed for passenger 
trains is 65 m.p.h. 

Between Roanoke and Buchanan the railroad passes 
over the divide between the Roanoke and the James 
rivers, with a ruling grade southbound of 1.5 per cent 
for 3.5 miles between mile posts 221 and 225. On this 
grade there are three 4-deg., one 5-deg., one 6-deg., and 
two 7-deg. curves. The tonnage rating for a Class Y-6 
locomotive up this grade is 2,650 tons, but, since the ma- 
jority of the southbound traffic consists of empty cars, 
the train length, rather than the tonnage, usually deter- 
mines the limit. 

Jetween Buchanan and Glasgow, 19.2 miles, the line 
parallels the James river and is mostly at river grade. 
Between Glasgow and Buena Vista, the line follows up 
the valley of the North river at water grade. Between 
Buena Vista and Stuarts Draft, 32 miles, the line passes 
over the divide between the James and the Shenandoah 


rivers, with a maximum grade northbound of 1.5 per cent 
for about 1.25 miles between M. P. 162.6 and 164, this 
being the ruling grade northward to Hagerstown. The 
summit of this grade is at Lofton, beyond which point 
the grade descends at a rate of about 1.5 per cent for 
nearly three miles to Cold Spring. The curvature on 
this southbound grade, however, is very light, so that 
this is not the ruling grade in this direction. The new 
section of second track extends throughout the heavy 
grades territory between Cold Spring and Vesuvius, 
10.5 miles. 


Operating Practice 


The Class Y-6 compound mallet locomotives, with 
152,206 Ib. tractive power simple and 126,838 Ib. com- 
pound, are rated at 3,000 tons northbound between Roa- 
noke and Shenandoah, this tonnage being determined 
by the ruling grade previously mentioned. The operating 
practice is to handle about 6,000 tons, from 70 to 75 cars 
of coal, or about 100 cars of mixed freight, in each train, 
with a Class Y-6 helper locomotive at the rear, just ahead 
of the caboose. The helper locomotive is included in the 
train when it is made up in the yard at Roanoke and runs 
through to Lofton, 76.6 miles. After passing the summit 
at Lofton, the train is stopped with the rear just north 
of the wye switches. The helper locomotive is cut off 
and turned on the wye, while the caboose is allowed to 
drift down the grade and is coupled to the rear of the 
train. The helper locomotive then returns light to Roa- 
noke. Thus for every tonnage train northward, there 
is an extra light-engine movement southward between 
Lofton and Roanoke, which was an additional considera- 
tion _prompting centralized traffic control all the way 
between Roanoke and Stuarts Draft, which is the first 
siding layout north of Cold Spring. 

This C. T. C. includes power switches and semi-auto- 
matic signals at the ends of double track at North Roa- 
noke, Vesuvius and Cold Spring, as well as at 14 passing 
tracks. Within the limits of the double track, there is a 
power-operated crossover at Lofton and another at Pkin. 
Signaling is provided for train movements in either di- 
rection on both tracks of this section of double track. 
Branch line trains of the Chesapeake & Ohio, one each 
way daily, use the Norfolk & Western between Glasgow 
and Loch Laird. The junction switches at Glasgow 


and at Loch Laird, as well as a crossover between the 
main line and the siding at Glasgow, are power-operated 
and included in the C. T. C. 

In the track layouts at the ends of double track at 
Vesuvius and Cold Spring, 30-ft. switch points and 





Equilateral Turnout at the End of Double Track Near 
Cold Spring, Va. 
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No. 20 frogs are installed, with the angle divided to 


t 

s make equilateral turnouts. Therefore, trains move from 
e the single track to either track of the double track or vice- 
t versa at normal speed. At these locations the freight 
Ir train speeds are limited by the grades, but passenger 
; trains are authorized to operate through these turnouts 
t at normal speeds up to 65 m.p.h. 

. Between Stuarts Draft and Shenandoah the line is 
located in the valley of the Shenandoah river, with the 


grades as well as the curvature comparatively light. In 
this section, train movements are authorized by timetable 
and train orders, with automatic signal protection, the 
same as previously. 
Shenandoah, 135 miles north of Roanoke, is the sub- 
, division point at which engine and freight train crews are 
changed. On the 105.7-mile sub-district between Shen- 
andoah and Hagerstown, the ruling grade northbound is 
1.5 per cent for about 0.9 mile between M. P. 99.7 and 
100.6. This grade includes one 5-deg. curve and one 
8-deg. curve. The ruling grade southward varies from 
1.6 to 2.0 per cent for about 0.9 mile between M. P. 
81.5 and 82.4. Class Y-6 locomotives are rated to handle 
2,750 tons northbound and 3,000 tons southbound over 
these ruling grades between Shenandoah and Hagers- 
! town. For trains handling more than the rated tonnage, 
' helper locomotives are provided northbound between 
; Ingham and M. P. 98. Because of the gradeg and extra 
helper locomotive movements, centralized traffic control 
was installed on the 34 miles of single track between the 
north yard switch at Shenandoah and the north passing 
track switch at Bentonville. These new facilities include 
semi-automatic signals and power switch machines at the 
north yard switch of Shenandoah and at the passing track 
switches at Ingham, Stanley, Luray, Vaughn, Rileyville 
: and Bentonville. 


Se EE ee | 


C. T. C. Control Machines 


The dispatchers’ offices for the entire Shenandoah dis- 
trict are located in Roanoke. One dispatcher operates 
the C. T. C. machine for the North Roanoke-Stuarts 
Draft territory and handles the Stuarts Draft-Shenandoah 
; section by train orders. A second dispatcher, in a differ- 
ent room, operates the C. T. C. machine for the Shenan- 
, doah-Bentonville section and handles the Bentonville- 
Hagerstown section by train orders. 
The Shenandoah-Bentonville control machine consists 
| of a panel 60 in. long while the Roanoke-Stuarts Draft 
control machine is made up of five panels arranged in a 
horseshoe shape, with a total length of panel of 15 ft. 
| A special feature of the illuminated track diagrams is the 
provision on thése machines of a track-occupancy lamp 
to repeat each intermediate automatic block, this practice 
making it necessary to use longer sections of diagram 
td represent the portions of single track between towns. 
The result is that the levers are spaced farther apart in 
some instances than has previously been the practice with 
this type of panel. Also, the diagram includes lamps to 
repeat the occupancy of each passing track, as well as 
each OS switch detector section and section of main 
line opposite each passing track. 


Each of the two C. T. C. control machines is equipped ” 


with a graphic train chart. Each morning, this chart is 
torn off on the line representing midnight, and this graph 
| serves as the official record of train movements in the 
| same manner as the ordinary train sheet for the sections 

where timetable and train orders are in effect. The panel 
| also includes lamps which display indications when rock- 
slide detector fences are operated, when a-c. power is cut 
off certain sections of the line, or when the air pressure 
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at an electro-pneumatic switch is below a specified mini- 
mum. 

Prior to the recent C. T. C. program, the Shenandoah 
Valley strict had been equipped for many years with 
straight cc. automatic block signaling, using position- 
light signals, and the system included continuously-con- 
trolled three-aspect cab signaling. When changing over 
to C. T. C., some of the intermediate signals were re- 
located and the controls were revised, this being made 
possible by the fact that C. T. C. obviated the necessity 
for opposing intermediates to provide head-on protection. 

The automatic signals at the ends of. passing tracks 
were previously located properly for centralized traffic 
control, and, therefore, did not have to be moved, except 
at those locations where the passing tracks were length- 
ened. An accompanying photograph shows the station- 
entering signal at the north end of Buchanan. When 
installing C. T. C., the lower unit was added on this 
signal to permit the aspect of a horizontal row of lights 
over a diagonal row to be displayed, with the power 
switch reversed, to direct a train to enter the passing 
track. This aspect is track-circuit-controlled on the pass- 
ing track, so that, if the passing track is occupied, an 
aspect cannot be displayed for a second train to enter. 


Benefits of the Improvements 


The benefits of the new improvements, including the 
new section of second track and the centralized traffic 
control, can be measured by the average reduction in 
train time on the road. The average time for through 
freight trains from the yard-board at North Roanoke to 
the yard-board at Shenandoah in February, 1943, was 7 
hr. 18 min. ; this was reduced in February, 1944, to 6 hr. 
4 min., a decrease of 1 hr. 14 min. For southbound trains 
moving between Shenandoah and North Roanoke, the 
average train time was reduced from 7 hr. 54 min., to 6 
hr. 5 min., a saving of 1 hr. 49 min. 

On the Hagerstown-Shenandoah district of 105.7 miles, 
on which C. T. C. was installed on only 33.7 miles be- 
tween Hagerstown and Bentonville, the average reduc- 
tion in running time for northbound trains was 33 min- 
utes, while for southbound trains the reduction was from 
6 hr. 4 min. to 5 hr. 4 min., or 1 hr. 

Each of the power switches is operated: by a Type A-20 
dual control electro-pneumatic switch machine. When 
the selector lever is operated, the air supply to the switch 
machine is cut off, the valve control circuits are opened, 
and an indication code is sent to the dispatcher’s office, 
which causes both of the indication lamps above the 
switch lever to be lighted. The compressed air for the 
operation of the switch machines is supplied by small- 
capacity motor-driven compressor sets. Duplicate com- 
pressors, each rated at 3.5 cu. ft. per min., are located at 
each switch or crossover. 

At various places, as shown on the diagram, house 
tracks or spurs leading to industries are connected to the 
main line with hand-throw switches. At each of these 
locations, the switch stand was replaced with a T-21 
hand-throw switch-and-lock movement, including an elec- 
tric lock which locks the operating lever in the normal 
position. These layouts include lock and point-detector 
rods which lock the switches in the normal position. In 
each instance, a Hayes derail, located at the clearance 
point on the turnout, is pipe-connected to, and operated 
by the T-21 hand-throw switch and lock movement. 

The two C. T. C. control machines are in adjacent 
rooms in the dispatchers’ offices at Roanoke. The con- 
trols are sent out to the field stations, and the indications 
are returned by means of the Union Switch & Signal 
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Company's multiple time code system, multiple applica- 
tion, using only two new line wires between Roanoke and 


Bentonville. This project includes three separate ar- 
rangements of time code sending and receiving equip- 
ment, each with a capacity to handle a maximum of 35 
stations. A point of special interest is that the system as 
a whole requires only two line wires throughout the 
Roanoke-Bentonville territory. 

The controls and indications for the 44-mile section 
between North Roanoke and Glasgow are effected by 
conventional d-c. codes on the two line wires, and simi- 
larly d-c. indication codes are transmitted on the same 
two line wires from the field stations in this section to the 
office at Roanoke. 


Independent Control for Three Sections 


The controls for the switches and signals between Glas- 
gow and Stuarts Draft, 42 miles, are coded 20 kilocycle 
frequency which is transmitted over the same two line 
wires mentioned above and is received by carrier appa- 
ratus at Glasgow, and converted to conventional d-c. 
codes to be transmitted to the local field stations between 
Glasgow and Stuarts Draft. From these field stations, 
d-c. indication codes are transmitted to Glasgow where 
they are converted to 14 kilocycle carrier current for 
transmission to Roanoke. 

The controls of switches and signals on the Shenan- 
doah-Bentonville section are sent out from the Roanoke 
office as coded 18 kilocycle frequency to Stuarts Draft 
where they are converted to conventional d-c. codes for 
transmission to the various field stations in the Shenan- 
doah-Bentonville section. Similarly d-c. indication codes 
from stations on the Shenandoah-Bentonville section are 
transmitted to Stuarts Draft, where carrier current ap- 
paratus converts these codes to coded carrier of 12 kilo- 
cycles for transmission to Roanoke. 

At the office and at field stations, filters are provided 
to prevent interference between the d-c. codes and the 
high frequency codes, and, of course, there is no inter- 
ference between the codes at the different high frequen- 
cies. 

For this reason, the controls of the three different sec- 
tions are independent and the line circuit can be used 
simultaneously for any two or all three of the sections. 
The advantages of this utilization of the carrier current 
equipment may be demonstrated in various ways. On a 
busy railroad such as this, if more than about 50 miles, 
including about 30 field stations, are controlled as a unit, 
so many control and indication codes will be required that 
there may be too much time delay for incoming indication 
codes. When meets and passes are being made on close 
timing, a few seconds may avoid stopping a train. 

If the carrier current system had not been available, 
and if controls had been separated for the three sections, 
several choices would have been available. Three con- 
trol machines could have been installed; as for example, 
one at Roanoke, another at Glasgow and a third at Shen- 
andoah. Or, with the machines as they are in Roanoke, 
with separate line circuits, two additional wires would 
have been required from Stuarts Draft to Roanoke, 86 
miles, and two additional wires from Glasgow to Roa- 
noke, 44 miles. Roughly the use of the carrier system 
saved about 260 miles of copper wire, or about 108,- 
940 Ib. 

This signaling project was planned and installed by 
the signal forces of the Norfolk & Western, under the 
direction of J. A. Beoddy, superintendent telegraph and 
signals. The major items of equipment were furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Gurley Succeeds Engel 


(Continued from page 191) 
24 times, and revenue passenger-miles about 3% times 
those of 1918, the last year of World War I. 

The Santa Fe’s motor carrier operations likewise have 
exceeded in magnitude those of previous years. In 1943 
buses of the Santa Fe Trail Transportation Company 
and the Santa Fe Transportation companies of California 
and Delaware operated 31,000,000 miles over 11,800 
route-miles, carrying 9,459,086 passengers a total of 776,- 
964,624 passenger-miles, compared with 6,730,557 pas- 
sengers and 589,046,367 passenger-miles in 1942. Trucks 
operated 9,000,000 truck-miles over 7,130 route-miles, 
producing 50,400,938 ton-miles in 1943. 

Mr. Gurley was born at Sedalia, Mo., on February 20, 
1889, and attended an engineering school for one year 
following graduation from high school. He entered 
railway service as a clerk in the superintendent’s office of 
the Burlington at Sheridan, Wyo., in July, 1906. In 
1915 he was promoted to trainmaster, and served in this 
capacity at various points for about four years, after 
whieh he was assigned to special work on the staff of the 
vice-president and general manager. In 1920 he was 
advanced to division superintendent, and after five years 
in this position he was promoted to general superin- 
tendent. On May 1, 1932, he was appointed assistant 
to the operating vice-president, his title being changed 
to assistant to the executive vice-president on April 1, 
1935. He was appointed assistant vice-president (opera- 
tion) of the Burlington on May 1, 1936, and held that 
position until May, 1939, when he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe. He was chairman of the National 
Conference Committee of Managers which handled to a 
settlement the important wage controversies in 1941. 

Mr. Engel is one of the few remaining associates of 
the late E. P. Ripley, who played such an important part 
in the development of the Santa Fe. He entered Santa 
Fe service as a stenographer in the purchasing depart- 
ment on March 23, 1899, was transferred to Mr. Ripley’s 
office in November, 1900, and thereafter had the advan- 
tage of working closely for many years with one of the 
greatest railway executives the country ever had. Mr. 
Engel was born in Havana, Ohio, on July 28, 1874, and 
was educated in the public schools and in a business 
college at Sandusky, Ohio. After serving five years as 
a stenographer on the Santa Fe, he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the president’s office in May, 1903, and to 
assistant to the president in September, 1910. He was 
advanced to vice-president in July, 1918, and to executive 
vice-president in May, 1935. He was elected president 
on March 21, 1939. 





Public Relations vs. Publicity 


A clear distinction must be drawn between a compre- 
hensive public relations program and publicity. The dis- 
tinction is similar to that between medicine and surgery. 
Public relations corresponds to medicine and publicity to 
surgery. The aim of medicine is to keep the human being 
in good health. Surgery is one means to that end, but one 
that should be used only where it is very clearly indicated. 
Indiscriminate surgery can do far more harm than good, 
and could prove fatal. Indiscriminate publicity is just 
as bad. The aim of public relations is to win public respect 
and good will for the institution. Publicity is one, and 
only one, way to secure such good will. 


—President Bernard Lichtenberg of the Institute of Public Relations 
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ie Renewals Down 6.5 Per Cent 


Data reported by A.R.E. A. show decrease in 1943 
compared with previous year, caused by decreased 
production combined with acute shortage of labor 


number as in 1942. Of these 135 roads, 132 are 
United States and 3 are in Canada. 


EFLECTING the difficulties encountered in the 
procurement of crossties for maintenance, as well 
as the extreme shortage of labor for maintenance- 

of-way work, 81 Class I roads in the United States and 
Canada inserted fewer ties per mile of maintained track in 
1943 than in 1942, while 52 roads in these two coun- 


tries inserted more ties, and 2 roads inserted the same 


in the 


Roads in the United States inserted a total of 45,- 
159,177 new wooden crossties, 280,245 second-hand ties 
and 90 substitute ties, a grand total of 45,439,512 ties in 


replacement in 1943. This compares with 48,168,240 new 
wooden ties and 447,988 second-hand ties, or a total of 











Statistics of Crosstie Renewals on Leading Railroads in the United States and Canada 
for the Calendar Year Ending December 31, 1943 


Cost of Cost of 
new new 
Number of wood- wooden 
wooden Per cent en crosstie 
Total crosstie of wooden cross- renewals 
number renewals crosstie tie per 
Miles of of new Des mile of renewals new wooden ties New woodenties Estimated renewals thousand 
maintained wooden maintained to all ties untreated (U) treated (T) total per equated 
track crossties track in tracks ————_S Oo crossties mile of gross 
occupied laid in -———$—~___—__ + --A Per Aver- Per Aver- in all main- ton- 
by replacement 5 year S year *cent age cent age maintained tained miles 
Road crossties in 1943 1943 average 1943 average applied costtt applied costtt tracks track (cents) 
New England Region: Z z 
Bang. & Aroos...... 820.78 93,503 114 155 4.0 5.4 100 $0.74 Ty ae 2,358,078 $ 84 4.05 
«WE Bib kds oc dads. eas, tip 2,968.82 194,567 66 92 2.2 3.1 0.2 1.02 99.8 $2.00 8,758,000 131 1.94 
. N. R. (Lines in N.E.)... 248.62 19,783 80 145 2.6 4.7 15.1 0.84 84.9 1.39 767,252 104 3.59 
C. P. R. (Lines in Me.). . 227.00 16,160 71 58 2.4 1.9 0.3 0.90 99.7 1.28 667,120 91 0.75 
C. P. R. (Lines in Vt.).... 124.74 9,288 74 76 2.5 3.3 14.9 0.92 85.1 1.35 375,137 96 1.84 
CC. Was id one Ode ess» 494.61 14,383 29 68 1.0 2.4 0.3 0.90 99.7 1.53 1,464,000 44 0.71 
Me, Camb ..5:880.85%.5- 1,229.50 145,837 119 151 3.9 5.0 35.3 1.15 64.7 2.08 3,728,700 208 5.89 
N. Y. Connecting 25.90 4,000 154 283 4.9 9.0 shat he 100 2.78 81,641 430 2.34 
N. Y¥.N. H. & H 3,821.29 256,397 67 66 2.1 2.1 ib 100 2.17 11,999,758 146 1.74 
RetleMh sds. ca vas. 487.41 22,050 45 46 1.5 1.5 : . = 100 1.40 1,514,600 63 1.88 
a Oe pans ee 10,448.67 775,968 74 92 2.4 3.0 19.3 0.88 80.7 2.01 31,714,286 133 2.06 
Great Lakes Region: 
Ann Arbor........... 402.67 36,243 90 91 3.0 3.0 : 100 1.72 1,221,180 154 3.58 
Camb. & Ind......... 56.19 18,300 326 309 11.9 11.3 0.3 1.15 99.7 2.59 153,500 842 26.15 
Ds Me Mieie ab dwitaa aks #5 20 are 1,394.64 152,235 109 134 3.5 4.4 0.1 1.28 99.8* 2.19 4,289,729 239 2.04 
D. Ec Gees eee ba eo 2,239.45 144,770 65 67 2.2 2.3 IED FE iE. 75.* 2.24 6,494,655 145 1.44 
Det. & Mack....... 278.04 30,273 109 107 Bat 3.6 $8.2 0.73 41.8 1.13 829,220 98 11.86 
D. & T. Shore Line 151.30 13,901 92 118 3.0 Ba Goa ce oe 99.3% 2.23 456,010 205 4.49 
Rrie Gime Gn OE Bedinc ssc cn seas 4,735.30 376,298 79 84 2.6 See ee 1.60 100 1.99 14,422,744 158 1.39 
G Fe ear euas cons sees a oes «be 1,898.31 281,759 148 163 4.7 8 2 PERRIS 12 100 1.85 6,007,961 275 4.83 
L. HRM. Capes an ediav vanes 113.46 18,658 164 97 6.1 FB ir Se os 100 2.78 304,900 458 5.13 
Li, Oe Pc vena tus 258.45 13,847 54 59 1.8 PB MOAR Are oe 100 2.10 781,669 113 2.56 
» Wek bile bele tc ow ines 2,657.50 195,484 74 61 2.5 2.1 PS eae ee 100 2.26 7,887,977 166 1.71 
DER i ins ote 239.59 35,178 147 170 5.0 5.8 1.3 1.06 98.7 2.31 698,637 337 6.28 
MEQUON = bo is vee oo 72.29 5,08 70 89 2.4 + 70 1.78 27.8* 1.98 208,209 129 2.45 
Nols Bil os FEE whens cs ween 20,645.65 2,712,045 131 116 4.2 3.7 6.5 1.58 93.2* 2.07 63,868,980 268 2.45 
N. - & St. L.. 2,528.66 334,368 132 130 4.2 2 Gate Pre eee 100 2.01 7,965,279 265 1.98 
N. SA geese 819.65 6,394 8 4 0.3 ek aga ca eee et 21.9* 2.29 2,356,677 18 0.50 
N. as eects ate ga ihap 214.77 11,562 54 63 1.8 Pe Ne es 100 1.16 625,335 62 3.01 
eb hese 2,611.99 442,450 169 17 5.6 | re a eo 100 1.61 7,918,571 272 4.17 
P. Ree ec tisiignes ss 877.48 86,321 98 99 3.3 3.3 anton 100 2.43 2,628,385 239 3.72 
P, Biro eedicesc ss 118.01 21,314 181 199 6.4 7.1 8.4 1.37 89 2.62 330,543 454 15.92 
P, Gi a <a wala okie a 182.65 31,223 171 239 5.6 ae 5.9 1.62 93.8* 2.27 $55,462 382 3.95 
Rw eee es ce Ue BN da ba ae 219.28 26,998 123 142 4.2 4.9 85.4 1.15 14.6 3.01 643,828 175 10.29 
Wabash 3,160.76 399,437 126 145 4.1 4:7: At Oa 100 1.67 9,844,693 211 2415 
FOES wien ope ek cans 45,876.09 5,394,142 118 113 3.8 ee 4.1 1.47 94.4* 2.00 140,494,144 233 2.35 
Central Eastern Region: 
A, Geeta De tse bv ee iat 214.30 48,387 226 207 7.8 7.1 95.5 1.75 4.5 2.80 616,606 406 9.58 
B. BGe sii estes a eis ce sles 10,336.62 2,068,922 200 155 7.0 Ry 1.40 100 2.14 29,486,538 428 3.91 
B. _ ERI ER eaeee 487.61 27,568 57 120 1.8 3.9 0.5 0.52 99.5 2.61 1,516,653 147 1.71 
& Micak 1,445.60 111,731 7 87 2.7 3.1 0.7 1.47 99.3 2.27 4,063,306 175 2.01 
¢, % Ae 1,335.29 156,986 118 111 3.8 Bed usik wi Ses 100 1.77 4,140,601 208 2.30 
Cc | 168.13 26,155 156 99 5.2 3.3 0.4 0.42 99.6 2.65 506,393 410 5.00 
C, EPR CaRAR OR cca Cs eu 734.44 42,491 58 94 1.9 Sie SS. | tte 100 1.31 2,283,036 76 1.56 
D. RE eae eee 600.02 33,247 55 72 1.9 2.5 0.6 0.66 99.4 1.45 1,728,058 80 2.40 
E. eR er ee 870.96 72,639 83 164 2.7 5.3 ie 6 ww. 22 aes 94. 8* 1.83 2,685,868 153 3.05 
TRE, Riis sve is Caeee a coe 629.17 50,554 80 91 Ee 3.1 12.4 1.06 82.9% 1.40 1,887,510 109 $.06 
Lt DOS 6 wh Sead ns v0 cts 796.42 116,315 146 7 5.1 Ee ees ie eos 100 2.44 2,270,837 356 5.89 
Mo.-Ill,. ...: 212.71 44,830 211 249 6.7 ee eS oe 100 1.59 666,030 335 17.21 
en, RCE Rich cas ae 21,359.24 2,068,945 97 95 3.4 Bee Wee. see 100 1.86 60,959,819 180 1.40 
P.-R. Seashore Lines....... 637.74 ,350 74 91 2.7 + De eee Pee 100 2.49 1,728,919 185 $5.75 
| EF REST Seen 2,988.27 311,368 104 7 3.8 ee de Pe 100 2.18 8,227,333 227 2.72 
S. I. Rap. Tran....... 79.94 5,621 70 61 2.6 Te ee OTe ete tp 100 2.27 217,437 160 7.48 
ABO ONIN a ee er | 1,140.76 116,129 102 147 3.5 5.1 2. 1.39 95 2.01 3,284,795 202 2.27 
Weta own doa ccaseens 836.98 101,513 121 177 4.0 5.9 0.6 1.10 98.5 1.74 2,519,120 211 2.94 
PUREDREY 6s ce tilcee hee 44,874.20 5,450,751 121 113 4.2 4.0 1.1 1.62 98.38* 2.00 128,788,859 243 2.28 
Pocahontas Region: 
C. Se ha ok cies 5,021.54 479,677 96 86 3.1 2.8 0.98 100 1.62 15,451,221 155 1.10 
ye 8 Soe ee 4,264.39 294,045 69 47 2.2 BS o.oo eee 97.2* 1.63 13,219,609 112 0.90 
R. F. & P. 392.82 115,474 294 342 10.3 12.0 97.8* 2.00 1,121,370 588 2.46 
Ein wslicaia Neo Melee oe dinsoled ake bal 900.60 90,924 101 125 3.3 he Gy sc en -scaie 96. 6* 1.64 2,770,148 166 1.68 
10,579.35 980,120 93 83 3.0 2.7 0.98 98.5* 1.67 32,562,348 155 1.15 
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Statistics of Crosstie Renewals in Leading Railroads in the United States and Canada 
for the Calendar Year Ending December 31, 1943 (Continued) 


Miles of 
maintained 
track 
occupied 
by 
Road crossties 
Southern Region: 
A; fe. Bice shes 550.13 
A. & W. P 140.17 
Pe 3% 1 Res 789.53 
A. C. L.. 6,663.98 
9 See 2,258.89 
om | ee 427.87 
C.N. 0. & T. P 771.17 
Cas S babe o8e nahh ves 395.50 
Col. & Green 203.88 
UE ALOT AA PRA AA TS ee 1,253.10 
Georgia....... 433.92 
> Se 456.18 
G. S. & F.. 464.09 
G.&S.F.. 302.27 
G. M. &0.....; 2,053.78 
Rs Kose cbeod de 7,495.34 
382 *S SRO 6,702.55 
Miss. Cent...... 175.80 
ae OS®, 1,451.97 
N. 0. &N. B.... 287.97 
Nor. Sou 841.32 
we rr ee 5,262.13 
Soutiere®......... 8,613.91 
Pane: SES. oie a 342.46 
OR See eee 183.32 
Vee Weus 3. 2,020.56 
(a 50,541.79 
Northwestern Region: 
oS fe ere 11,289.86 
oy Eye 1,878.48 
C. M. St. P. & P 13,570.57 
eS SY 2: ae 2,156.53 
SS 2 Beye eee 1,090.26 
LE 4 0! eae 514.00 
3 4 5 ESS RRA 207.80 
eg he hs akg ae 10,219.68 
St I nd ee a ae aura 283.60 
Se Mee a eed os we 235.80 
Fe SESS Se 1,563.75 
RO a go O° ae 4,899.30 
i CS ERR i ee 9,152.49 
gory Int.. 177.35 
Oe eS 1,098.40 
Loo gE 58,337.87 
Centrai Western Region 
SPR SESE a a ae ae 1,504.98 
hs BIE oh dis Ridin 68 18,994.89 
St EE ois a ohSS d5kols coe oh 11,982.84 
Cees RIM os x be hon d'o0ee 9,564.92 
Cut Bein 823.38 
att eee ou 108.18 
ae 3S Rs | eee fer 3,129.62 
oe 8 E See errr 317.00 
F. W. & D. C 945.86 
Te ” Cavers 191.02 
Northwestern Pac 418.72 
Se SRO eo ee eee 11,857.69 
tS Sere 277.88 
fi BERS 13,103.52 
Utah. 72.33 
Me ss bh «cuban Ras 1,499.63 
WORMRG EE iso 74,792.46 
Southwestern pen: 
OS & " PRAS Sree re 148.30 
ff sy Sh eee re ae 178.01 
1.-G. N... 1,465.41 
AE ae 1,241.50 
ee ME Gs ba osc oee 6s whee wa 353.57 
Se OF SUS To ree 871.99 
Be Wieder ule aca thd web bolete.e «eh 359.65 
og & AEA ee Tey 358.46 
Te eS Sor ee 3,973.40 
I PRE OS eee: 8,931.06 
pS OS” RS Oars 224.73 
0 EE ES RRR TiS yi teers * 140.06 
St. L. B, & M 757.78 
ee Oe SS eee 6,251.97 
St. L. S. F. & T 153.45 
Ng St Sa ee 1,861.71 
Meee, ce bowtie cee 360.07 
, So: ee ee 5.573.38 
Oe A ee ae 2,388.55 
TEE MEO. 00s ssieers wigs 203.29 
yy a SY ee a 35,796.55 


Grand Total—United States 331,246.98 


Canadian Roads: 
.. S63 


N.. os ie ; ..+. 26,850.00 
eS Pe ee + o's, « wine ee 
ce >. 3: a eerie 651.00 
CR TEREEO. .vecccssse dives 26,861.00 


* Owing to the fact that the total number of ties inserted on some roads included some second-hand ties, ties other than wood, tie blocks, etc., the percentage of 


Total 
number 
of new 
wooden 
crossties 
laid in 

replacement 
in 1943 


53,524 
28,301 
113,570 
1,170,226 
330,976 
78,519 
33,939 
68,067 
36,520 
192,367 
117,147 
129,900 
65,522 
74,750 
568,838 
1,346,905 
1,269,491 
28,049 
334,543 
42,452 


9, 398, 842 


1,004,552 


7,421, ‘981 


266,658 
1,512,672 
2,214,747 
1,117,037 


9,345,859 


28,420 
13,008 
163,425 
507,653 
16,919 
626,172 
22,061 
127,157 
1,288,056 
937,709 
67,631 
22,137 
115,801 
825,228 
16,044 
313,019 
40,864 
612,621 
626,434 
21,155 
6,391,514 
45,159,177 


4,568,726 
2,962,320 

114,021 
5,166,665 


Number of 
wooden 
crosstie 
renewals 

per mile of 

maintained 
track 
5 year 

1943 average 
97 93 

202 205 

144 148 

176 138 

147 157 

184 150 
a4 60 

172 214 

179 167 

154 176 

270 213 

285 240 

141 125 

247 231 

277 314 

180 185 

189 146 

160 260 

230 133 

147 112 

320 334 

191 186 

158 181 

213 262 

242 224 

278 235 

186 177 
89 124 

120 148 

145 167 

114 161 

127 111 

145 181 

356 325 

156 147 

212 317 
77 153 

117 200 
86 124 

119 135 

387 357 

225 232 

127 148 

177 220 
80 96 

185 171 

117 112 

111 100 
64 ah 
29 47 

125 159 
99 89 

144 173 

231 196 

115 104 
95 163 

164 172 
69 87 

164 259 

125 129 

192 131 
73 77 

112 118 

409 281 
48 62 

718 381 
61 67 

355 338 

324 194 

105 155 

301 185 

158 206 

153 139 

132 126 

104 144 

168 170 

113 114 

110 135 

262 172 

104 147 

179 161 

136 136 

170 200 

141 144 


176 


treated and untreated ties do not total 100 per cent in all cases. 
# Not reported. 


+ Proportion is less than 0.1 per cent. 
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new wooden ties New wooden ties 
untreated (U) treated (T) 
-- Per Aver- Per Aver- 
cent age cent age 
age applied costt}t applied costtt 
0 9.2 1.69 90.8 2.18 
7 67 1.63 33 2.15 
1 19 1.54 81 1.77 
7 3.4 1.27 96.6 1490 
3 1.9 1.74 98.1 1.46 
2 89.2 1.48 10.8 He 4 
y 0.7 1.09 99.3 1.93 
0 28:4) 5 3b.08 ae oe 
3 19.5 0.99 80.5 1.97 
1 26, 1.28 74 2.13 
9 88.4 1.37 11.6 2.07 
9 100 0.89 Saves aes 
0 100 1.47 SF AYN Saree. 
5 oft tS ga ae 00 1.55 
9 13.2 1.28 86. 6* 1.88 
1 0.3 1.41 99. 6* 1.63 
3 0.2 1.03 99.8 1.62 
.2 0.4 0.96 99.6 1.55 
eS take ids 100 1.66 
6 4.8 1.02 95.2 2.11 
6 91.1 1.12 8.9 2.13 
1 21.1 1.24 78.9 1.89 
8 14.8 1.54 85.2 1.99 
7 49.4 1.14 50.6 2.08 
3 95.7 1.64 4.3 2.19 
7 0.9 0.96 ..° 1.68 
9 14.5 1.29 85.5 1.78 
2 3.4 0.84 96.6 1.37 
0 79.7 1.44 20.3 2.05 
4 20.6 0.87 79.4 3.38 
4 4 0.84 96 1.68 
7 18.7 1.14 81.3 1.93 
. 61.4 0.88 38.6 1.41 
0 $4.7 1.04 65.3 1.68 
7 0.9 0.78 95.3* 1.79 
0 39.3 1.10 60.7 2.55 
1 60.7 0.87 39.3 1.97 
6 69.6 1.10 3.04 1.76 
2 25.3 0.80 74.7 1.59 
6 2.9 0.90 97.1 1.52 
+ 99.7 0.95 0.3 1.94 
9 16.2 0.90 83.8 1.67 
9 15.4 1.00 83.8* 1.65 
3 50.9 1.30 48.4* 1.89 
1 We oe 5 see ade 100 1.28 
5 vd ak REN GS. 2 99.4* 1.50 
7 eee: aes 100 1.20 
3 0.9 0.63 82.1* 1.72 
1.2 1.00 98.8 2.81 
5 0.2 0.77 57.9* 1.68 
| Segre Wate PY 100 2.05 
8 C tas cones 89.4* 1.65 
0 100 1.43 te feito pee 
8 94.3 1.66 LH 1.76 
4 11.9 Siz 87.9* 1.56 
1 ES EY nics 9a 100 1.42 
1 2.3 1.02 97.7 1.37 
1 7.9 0.99 91.8* 2.57 
7 rie 1.32 22.9* 1.89 
3 Fs 1.31 91. 8* 1.42 
GQ (e058 eee, 100 1.65 
A éye0e0 ieee 100 0.90 
SO $veek 22 cil 100 1.51 
9 0.1 0.93 99.9 1.59 
1 Fe 0.31 98.3 1.52 
8 test eee Te 1.64 
S$ ongean Seale 100 1.43 
s 71.6 0.85 28.4 1.36 
2 0.2 1.31 99.8 1.69 
0 2.8 0.96 97.2 1.41 
0. i shota: eR 100 0.81 
2 16.7 0.53 83.3 1.82 
© situs hae 100 1.63 
0 7.5 1.08 92.5 1.44 
5 15.1 1.05 84.9 1.34 
See eee 99.1* 1.63 
S “Suu, Wage 100 1.40 
0 0.2 0.77 99.8 1.18 
Oo -se5s oe ee 100 1.39 
7 0.4 0.25 99.6 1.72 
3 3. 0.94 96.9* 1.50 
5 8.4 1.19 91.* 1,70 
0 53.8 # 46.2 2 
42.2 0.85 57.8 1.44 
4 100 0.75 Poy T RES Ce 
59.1 0.71 40.9 1.33 


Cost of 
new 
wood- 
en 
cross- 
tie 
Estimated renewals 
total per 
crossties mile of 
in all main- 
maintained tained 
tracks track 


1,685,310 207 
432,723 -363 
2,284,473 249 
19,461,579 330 
6,683,317 214 
1,235,517 278 
2,363,160 85 
1,202,329 296 
645,892 318 
$,599,849 293 
1,332,600 392 
1,231,686 253 
1,460,674 207 
935,714 383 
6,506,371 499 
22,850,499 293 
19,181,657 306 
555,128 247 
3,974,015 382 
877,770 304 
2,541,887 387 
15,927,260 336 
26,845,282 304 
1,036,969 344 
558,769 403 
6,166,590 463 
151,577,020 318 


33,464,008 121 
5,570,714 188 
41,913,256 226 
6.393,486 187 
3,247,890 225 
1,461,792 157 
609,916 520 
31,535,421 279 
816,768 368 
707,400 100 
4,725,659 152 
14,446,752 120 
26,579,860 178 
515,159 370 
3,346,879 348 
175,335,960 197 


4,544,472 281 
57,687,481 102 
37,003,010 278 
28,596,233 140 

2,470,140 190 

311,548 178 
9,757,302 49 
966,453 257 
2,850,507 163 
548,220 206 

1,215,342 384 

36,779,659 175 

880,324 135 
37,017,618 223 
205,108 168 
4,474,833 238 
225,308,250 177 


441,400 317 
$57,171 65 
4,392,200 169 
3,934,245 650 
1,046,567 72 
2,831,486 1,180 
1,064,594 88 
1,115,093 353 
12,501,100 $49 
27,556,849 147 
687,500 242 
403,373 256 
2,293,000 249 
19,686,439 186 
481,331 135 
5,855,507 274 
1,038,400 59 
15,183,732 30 
6,975,500 365 
644,023 178 
108,694,510 265 
994,475,377 226 


78,621,507 187 
60,436,385 168 

1,887,900 144 
78,628,485 186 
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Cost o! 
new 
wooden 
crosstie 


renewals 


per 
thousand 
equated 
gross 
ton- 
miles 
(cents 


1.44 
3.75 
7.33 
4.85 
4.33 
9.18 
0.52 
2.81 
22.86 
4.14 
3.81 
17.43 
4.39 
14.68 
8.23 
3.01 


12. 77 
4.82 
1.92 
15.25 
4.46 
4.07 
10.77 
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48,616,228, in 1942, a decrease of 3,176,716 or 6.5 per 
cent. The three Canadian roads inserted 7,645,067 new 
wooden crossties in 1943, compared with 8,243,006 in 
1942, a decrease of 597,939 ties or 7.2 per cent. These 
and other important comparisons can be drawn from 
the tabulation of statistics relating to tie renewals com- 
piled for the Committee on Ties of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, from reports made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the roads in the United States, and 
direct to the Bureau by the Canadian roads. These 
statistics, which were reported to the Association by the 
Tie committee, are reproduced here in condensed form. 

In general, with the exceptions to be noted, the num- 
ber ot ties renewed per mile of maintained track did not 
vary widely from 1942. This is attested by the fact 
that the average for all of the Class I roads in the United 
States was only nine less than the average for 1942, and 
was the same as the five year average. Among the 
noteworthy changes were the Baltimore & Ohio, from 151 
to 200; the Long Island, 93 to 146; the Texas & Pacific 
211 to 262; the Boston & Maine, 106 to 66; the Delaware 
& Hudson, 157 to 109; the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
252 to 171; the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
402 to 294; the Chicago & North Western, 136 to 89; 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 173 to 114; 
the Denver & Salt Lake, 229 to 125; the Umtion Pacific, 
196 to 164; and the Kansas City Southern, 476 to 409. 
In each comparison 1942 figures are given first. 

Of equal interest are the comparisons by regions, 
these being as follows: the New England region, from 
94 to 74; the Great Lakes region, 123 to 118; the Central 
Eastern region, 119 to 121; the Pocahontas region, 80 
to 93; the Southern region, 186 compared with 186; 
the Northwestern region, 153 to 127; the Central West- 
ern region, 136 to 125; and the Southwestern region, 187 
to 179. For the United States as a whole, the compari- 
son is from 145 to 136. The five-year average for the 
several regions is New England, 92; Great Lakes, 113; 
Central Eastern, 113; Pocahontas, 83; Southern, 177; 
Northwestern, 148; Central Western, 129; the South- 
western, 161 ; and for the United States as a whole, 136. 

Further analysis of the tie renewal statistics reveals 
that in 1943 treated ties were applied exclusively on 50 
roads, compared with 48 roads in 1942 and that only 
four roads did not apply any treated ties, compared with 
five roads in 1942 and nine roads in 1941. On 51 other 
roads, more than 80 per cent of the ties that were applied 
last year were given preservative treatment; on eight 
roads the percentage of treated ties ranged from 60 to 
80; on four roads, from 40 to 60 per cent of the ties 
were treated; on eight roads the treated ties inserted 
represented 20 to 40 per cent of the total number applied ; 
and on eight others less than 20 per cent were treated. 

Despite the fact that less ties were inserted in 1943 
than in 1942, and despite a decrease of 2,000,126 in the 
number of treated ties inserted in 1943, treated ties in- 
creased relatively in the latter year, since they consti- 
tuted 91 per cent of all the new ties applied, compared 
with 89.6 per cent in 1942 and 87.5 per cent in 1941. 
This represents an increase of 1.4 per cent in the ratio 
of treated to untreated ties, despite a decrease of 4.6 
per cent in the total number of treated ties inserted. 

Numerically, the decrease was from 43,563,203 treated 
ties inserted in 1942 to 41,363,077 inserted in 1943. There 
was an accompanying decrease of 17.6 per cent in the 
number of untreated ties applied in 1943, compared with 
1942. Numerically, the decrease was from 4,605,037 
untreated ties applied in 1942 to 3,796,100 applied in 
1943. a difference of 808,937. There was also a decrease 
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in the number of second-hand and substitute ties applied 
in 1943. Compared with the previous year, the reduc- 
tion was from 447,988 in 1942 to 280,335 in 1943, a 
ditference of 167,653. 

The tabulation also contains a column showing the five- 
year average renewals for each road and each region, 
which reveals that the roads having the lowest five-year 
average per mile of maintained track were the Norfolk 
& Western and the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
both of which average 47; the Lehigh & New England, 
59; the Lehigh Valley, 61; the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, 62; the New York, Susquehanna & Western, 63; 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 66; the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, 67; the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, 72; the Reading, 74; the Erie, 84; the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 86; the Central of New Jersey, 87; the 
New York Central, 89; the Boston & Maine, 92; the 
Pennsylvania, 95; and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
96. 

The five-year average of the Canadian National 
was 200; of the Canadian Pacific, 144; and of the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario, 247. 

Two measures of tie-renewal policies are shown in 
the last two columns of the accompanying table. One 
of these gives the cost of tie renewals per mile of main- 
tained tracks; and the final column gives the cost of 
wooden crossties per thousand equated gross-ton miles. 
In this connection, considerable caution should be exer- 
cised in comparing the cost of ties on one railway with 
that on another, because of the wide variations in con- 
ditions that exist at present in different sections of the 
country. 

The data in this table cover a total of 331,246.98 miles 
of maintained tracks, compared with 332,201.82 in 1942, 
a decrease of 954.84 miles. 


* * * 








“©1004, Cricago Times, Ine. 














Lichty in the Chicago Times 

“I accuse the administration of wasteful ruinous 
spending—and, if re-elected, I shall see that this 
noble community gets its proper share of it, too!” 
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2-8-4 Type Freight Locomotives 
for the C. & O. 


Aleo delivers 40 units having 69-in. 
drivers, 460,000 Ib. engine weight 
and a tractive force of 69,350 Ib. 


[THIN the past few months the Chesapeake & 

Ohio has taken delivery of a total of 40 freight 
locomotives of the 2-8-4 type from the Schenec- 

tady, N. Y., plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives have as their predecessors in 
design a total of 94 units built both by Alco and the 
Lima Locomotive Works for the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis and the Pere Marquette. The first of this 
type on these roads were a group of 15 built by Alco for 
the Nickel Plate in 1934. All of the locomotives are 
of the same basic design and are an evolution in design 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio 2-10-4 Class T-1* locomotives 
built in 1930 by Lima. Many of the parts of the 2-8-4 
type locomotives are interchangeable with the T-1’s. The 
Nickel Plate locomotives, of which a total of 55 are in 
service, all have 64,100 Ib. tractive force, practically 
identical boilers, carbon-steel rail type frames and plain 
bearings. The cylinders are 25 in. bore by 34 in. stroke. 
The Pere Marquette locomotives, of which there are 39 
in service, have 26-in. by 34-in. cylinders, 69,350 Ib. 
tractive force, and 245 lb. boiler pressure. The first 
27 Pere Marquette units had rail type frames, while 
the last 12 had cast-steel beds. . All 39 units have plain 
bearings. There were 10 of the Pere Marquette units 
equipped with trailer boosters. All 94 of the previously 
built locomotives had 22,000-gal. tender tanks with fuel 
capacity of 22 tons. Forty Nickel Plate and all Pere 
Marquette units were built by Lima Locomotive Works. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio locomotives described in this 
article represent another step in the refinement of design 
and the application of modern specialties. These 40 loco- 


* See Railway Age, 


November 15, 1930, page 1025. 


Table I—General Dimensions and Weights of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2-8-4 Type 


Railroad Sea ae ROT 
Builder. 

Type of locomotive 

Road class 

Road numbers bPiaest 
Builder's Order No...... 
Date built... 
Service... 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, Ib. 
Rated tractive force, booster, Ib.... 
Weights in working order, Ib: 


Se INU. bs veive Gacy ca wee te 
On front truck. ........... 

On trailing truck. 

Total engine. Pore eke 


Tender (44 loaded)... Fat gine A ot 


Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
OR OR te Cs Pee Se oe aS 


eneeme ental... so oak svi vee ; 
Engine and tender total.......... 


Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in..... 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in. 

Vanee mene, C7. oie be eRS ced dl dhe be 5 
Valves, piston type, size, in............... 

Maximum travel, in... 


Boiler: 


Steam pressure, Ib.. : 
Diameter, first ring, ‘inside, in. 
Firebox length, in.............--. 
Firebox width, in. 


Combustion c hamber length, ETE ae re 


Arch tubes, number and diameter, in. 


Thermic syphons, number.............. 
Tubes, number and diameter, in......... 
Tubes, thickness (B. W. G.)............. 


Flues, number and diameter, in. 
Flues, thickness (B. W. G.) ve 
—- over tube sheets, ft. and in... . 
Le en eee rar Oe om ee 


Grate area, sq. ft........ ee ea 


Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 


Firebox and comb. chamber. 
Arch tubes. . 
Syphons.... 
eee, Cte 5 osc:di-wx ven ram 
Tubes and flues............... 
Evaporative total......... 
Superheating (Type E). 
Combined evap. and superheat . 
Feedwater heater....... 


Tender: 


a, SO Br eee 
Water capacity, U. S. Gal.. 
Fuel capacity, tons...-.... 
Trucks. ... 


Locomotives 


.Chesapeake & Ohio 


American Locomotive Co. 


. 2-8-4 
.K-4 


2700-2739 
S 1905 


.1944 


Freight 


. 69,350 
. 14,400 


. 292,000 


. 44,500 


123,500 
460,000 


. -312,800 


.18—3 
.- 42-0 
. .93—2 


.69 


.2-—-26x34 


Baker 
i4 


.. Bituminous coal 
. Standard MB 
90.3 


WwW orthington 54 SSA 


Rectangular 
21,000 


’ 30 


. Six-wheel. 
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motives have cast beds and 
roller bearings; 83,750 Ib. 
iractive force, including the 
booster ; 26-in. by 34-in. cyl- 
inders, and a total engine 
weight of 460,000 Ib. 

The boiler is the conical 
type consisting of three 
courses, the second course 
being tapered. The inside 
diameter of the first course 
is 86 in. and the outside 
diameter of the largest 
course is 98 in. The barrel 
and firebox plates are car- 
bon steel. The boiler is de- 
signed for a working pres- 
sure of 245 Ib. The total 
alculated evaporation is 
66,260 Ib. per hour, equiva- 
lent to a boiler horsepower 
{ 3,186. The dimensions 
ind characteristics of the 
boiler are shown in one of 
the tables. 

The fireboxes of these 
boilers are 135%, in. long 
by 96% in. wide, and the 
vrate area is 90.3 sq. ft. The 
combustion chamber is 42 
in. long. The firebox and 
combustion chamber are of 
velded construction, except 
or the back flue sheet and 
furnace door-sheet connec- 
tions. The latter are seal 
velded. The fireboxes have 
Firebar grates and fuel is 
ied to the grates by a Stand- 
ard Type MB stoker. Flan- 
nery flexible staybolts are 
used in the back head, the 
breaking zones of the fire- 
box, in the combustion 
chamber, and in the throat 
sheet. The firedoor is the 
Franklin No.8. Two Nich- 
olson Thermic syphons located in the firebox, together 
vith two 3% in. arch tubes support the Security brick 
arch. There are 73 fire tubes, 2% in. diameter, and 202 
superheater flues, 31% in. diameter, in which is applied 
the Elesco Type E 103-unit superheater. An American 
multiple throttle is located in the superheater header. 

The water is fed to the boiler by a Nathan type NL- 
4000, 9,000-gal. capacity injector located on the right side 
of the boiler and a Worthington 51%4-SSA type feedwater 
heater having a nominal capacity of 10,000 gals. per hour. 
The boiler is equipped with three 314-in. safety valves. 


Foundation and Running Gear 


The foundation of these locomotives consists of a 
General Steel Castings Corporation cast-steel bed, of 
which the back cylinder heads, air-pump brackets, in- 
jector brackets, front deck, cradle, guide and reverse- 
shaft support, cold-water pump support, and furnace 
hearers are an integral part. Ex-Cell-O bushings are 
applied in the bed for all spring- and brake-rigging pins. 

The engine truck is the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration two-wheel outside bearing type having a cast- 
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steel frame interchangeable with the C. & O. 2-10-4 


Class K-1 locomotives. These trucks are designed for 
an initial resistance of 30 per cent and a constant re- 
sistance of 25 per cent with '%-in. lateral on each side 
The swing of the front truck is 7 in. on a 20-deg. curve. 
The trucks have medium-carbon axles mounted in Timken 
roller bearings and multiple wear rolled-steel wheels. 

The trailing trucks are the General Steel Castings 
Corporation four-wheel Delta type similar to those sup- 
plied for the C. & O. Class L-2 locomotives. These 
trucks are designed with 1-in. lateral at the front and 
%4 g-in. on each side at the rear wheels. Both initial and 
constant resistance are 15 per cent. The Timken lateral- 
motion control device is applied to the front trailer-truck 
boxes and the Franklin C2S booster drives on the rear 
trailer-truck wheels. Both front and rear trailer-truck 
axles run in Timken roller bearings. 

The driving-wheel centers are the spoke type, cast 
steel, on which are mounted 69-in. tires. Wheel centers 
are mounted on medium-carbon-steel hollow-bored axles 
operating in Timken bearings. The Alco lateral-cush- 
ioning device is used on the front drivers. 
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Table II—Axles, Bearings, Wheels and Tires 


Axles 
ct a seven tees iiiceeael 
, 4 : Journal 
Location Material Manufacturer Bearings size, in. 
Front truck Medium carbon Carnezie-IIlinois Timken 7% 
Drivers, main Medium carbon Carnegie-Illjnois Dimken 13 
hollow bored 
Drivers, other Medium carbon Carnegie-Illinois Timken 12% 
hollow bored 
Trailer, front Medium carbon Carnegie-Illinois Timken 12% 
Trailer, rear Medium carbon Carnegie-Illinois Timken 12% 
Tender Open hearth Carnegie-Iinois Plain 7x14 


Wheels or Tires Wheel. Centers 


- on comeiicenieD pciesttenimneiemaaanan ET ES Cette Ee 


Type and i Diam. Diam 
material Manufacturer in Type Manufacturer in. 
Multiple-wear Armco 33 eae EDS 
rolled steel 
Class B Railway-Stee] 69 Cast steel Alco 62 
Spring Div., Alco 
Class B Railway Steel 69 Cast steel Alco 62 
Spring Div., Alco 
Multiple-wear Armco sy go er or ae = pa gad ee 
rolled steel 
Class B Raijway Steel 43 Cast steel 36 
Spring Div., Alco 
Multiple-wear Armco 362 ieee LOR et > eee 


rolled steel 











The total weight of the reciprocating parts on one side 
is 2,395 lb. The overbalance is distributed 210 Ib. to 
the front and back wheels, 225 Ib. to the intermediate 
wheel, and minus 41 Ib. to the main wheel. The dynamic 
augment at 69 m. p. h. is 11,500 Ib. front and back; 
12,300 Ib. at the intermediate, and minus 2,250 Ib. at 
the main. 

The cylinders are 26 in. bore by 34 in. stroke. Both 
cylinders and valve chambers are equipped with Hunt- 
Spiller gun-iron bushings as well as Hunt-Spiller valve 
bull rings and valve packing rings. The pistons are cast- 
steel centers with Hunt-Spiller bull rings and duplex 
packing rings. The piston rods are openhearth carbon 
steel, quenched and tempered, operating in King type 
packing. 

The crossheads and guides are the multiple-bearing 
type with carbon-steel wrist pins and chrome-vanadium 
crosshead keys. The crossheads are lined with Satco 
metal. The main and side rods are of medium carbon 
steel, the main rod being of I-section and the side rods of 
rectangular section. The rods are the tandem type. 
Magnus bronze bushings are applied to the side rods 
and, where floating bushings are used, the bronze bush- 
ings operate in Hunt-Spiller gun-iron fixed bushings. 
The crank pins are medium-carbon steel, normalized and 
tempered, having journal diameters for the side rods of 
6 in. at the front, intermediate, and back pins, and 93% 


in. at the main pin. The main pins are hollow bored 
with 8'4-in. by 9-in. journals for the main rod. 

The 14-in. piston valves are controlled by the Baker 
valve gear which, in turn, is actuated by a Franklin type 
F-2 reverse gear. 

The chassis of these locomotives are equipped for 
complete mechanical and pressure-grease lubrication. 
Force-feed lubrication is supplied by a Nathan 12-feed, 
36-pint lubricator located on the left side of the locomo- 
tive supplying oil to the pedestal faces, valve crosshead, 
engine-truck center-pin guide, radial buffer, and furnace 
bearers. Lubrication for steam-pipe, cylinders, guide, 
feedwater heater, filter, and air pump is supplied by a 
Detroit 15-feed, 32-pint lubricator located on the right 
side of the locomotive. Numerous parts on the running 
gear are equipped with Alemite fittings for grease lubri- 
cation. 

These locomotives are equipped with the Pyle- National 
headlight and generating equipment having a Type MO-6 
800-watt, 32-volt turbo generator designed for operation 
with 300 Ib. pressure saturated steam. Ten of the loco- 
motives are equipped with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company’s intermediate inductive train stop designed 
for operation in forward direction only. 

The foundation brake equipment, Schedule N-290-100, 
was supplied by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
and the New York Air Brake Company and is designed 
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with a braking power equivalent to 50 per cent of the 
weight on drivers. The driver-brake rigging is designed 
for 100 Ib, cylinder pressure. The operating brake equip- 
ment is No, 8ET with two 8%-in. cross-compound com- 
pressors. The locomotives are supplied with two 18%- 
in. by 108-in. and one 18'%-1n. by 72-in. main reservoirs. 

The cabs are of welded-steel construction having a 
length over the front and back walls of 951% in. and a 
distance of 69 in. from the back corner of the firebox 
to the front wall of the cab. The windows in the front 
of the cab are the Prime clear-vision type. A single 
seat for the engineman is located on the right side of 
the cab and two seats for the fireman and the brakeman 
on the left side. 


The Tender 


The tenders are the rectangular tank type with two 
six-wheel trucks. The tanks have a water capacity of 
21,000 gals. and the coal space has a capacity for 22 
The tender has a wheel base of 37 ft. 1 in. with 

10-ft. wheel base for each truck. The light weight 
of the tender is 158,300 lb. 

The tender underframe is the General Steel Castings 
Corporation cast-steel water-bottom type with the riveted 
tank secured thereto. The sides and ends of the tank 
are constructed of %,-in, carbon-steel plates and the 
t -in. steel. The tender trucks 


tons. 


top and slope sheet of 4 
are the Buckeye six-wheel type with carbon-steel axles, 
plain bearings, and A. S. F. Simplex clasp brakes. The 


tender brake cylinders, 14 in. by 12 in., are mounted on 


the frame and the brake equipment is designed to apply 
braking load of 70 per cent of the light weight of the 
tender at 50 Ib. cylinder pressure. 

The Franklin E2 radial buffer is used between engine 
ind tender and Barco flexible connections are used for 
engine and tender steam and air lines. 
vear 1s Miner A22XB. 


The tender draft 
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B. & O. Establishes 
Research Library 


By Margaret Talbott Stevens* 


AST year a fine collection of railroad volumes from 
the library of the late Daniel Willard was presented 
to B. & O. President R. B. White for such use of 

the railroad as he saw fit. Mr. White visualized in these 
hooks the nucleus for the development of a scientific re- 
search library, and with post-war problems already under 
study, the time seemed ripe for its inception. On Janu 
ary 1, 1944, the Baltimore & Ohio research library was 
established. We are located on the first floor of the gen- 
eral office building in the heart of Baltimore, and we 
receive some 15 to 35 people a day, not including messen- 
gers. Our staff consists of two—a stenographer-assistant 
and myself, the librarian. We report to the president. 
As yet we do not work on a budget. Many of our sup 
plies can be provided by the railroad’s stationery de- 
partment, or by requisition through that office. Books are 
purchased through our stationer, or direct, depending 
upon how immediate the need 1s. 


Library Service Is Varied 


We serve the public as well as the railroad. We have 
delved into such intricacies as the mechanics of the mono 
rail, the history of English locomotives, of rolling mulls 
and of small towns, and have furnished information for 
publications (including “Railroad Magazine” and the 
‘National Geographic’). We also have ghost-written 
letters and stories and speeches. We have done research 
for the Morse Society in California, the Illinois State, 
Cleveland Public and other libraries and historical so- 
cieties; for authors and teachers—even for school chil- 
dren when we can find the time (otherwise we send them 
such references as may be familiar to us). We have had 
to call a halt with a few hobbyists, however. Our first 
duty is to the railroad offices—both at headquarters and 
out on line. Ours is not a lending library, but there aré 
necessary exceptions in emergencies. 

Thus far we have prepared condensations of seven 
books for officers’ consumption—current books dealing 
with post-war problems and ideas, such as new materials 
and designs, use of plastics, management and labor, and 
race problems. Extra copies of these briefs are dis- 
tributed to executives who may be interested, together 
with memoranda advising that the book itself is available 
in the 'ibrary. One set of these briefs netted us 50 re- 
quests for the book. It is now in the hands of the super- 
intendent of shops in Pittsburgh ; next journey, to a com- 
pany officer in San Francisco. 

Although nearly six months have rolled by, we have not 
as yet begun to catalog our books. Research started on 
the first day of the library’s existence, and we seem to 
have put the cart before the horse. Our saving grace 
lies in several facts: 

(1) Through years of research for our public relations 
work we have become familiar with sources of informa- 
tion; we are familiar with many of the volumes on our 
shelves. 

(2) For nine years we have kept records of the bibliog- 
raphy incident to the subjects which we have handled 
We do, however, realize the importance of cataloging, and 
a Miss Stevens is the B. & O.’s librarian. Prior to this recent position, sh 
was for a good many years assistant editor of the B. & O Magazine. This 


article is derived from a paper presented before the Transportation Group of 
the Special Libraries Association in Philadelphia, Pa., on June 20, 1944 
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with some of our library routine now in hand, we hope 
to begin very shortly. 

(3) We are fortunate in having friends among our 
railroaders who have never failed to help us, if only by 
suggesting where we may find leads for information. For 
example, the engineer, or even the mechanic, who 
worked on a certain job is often able to give us the date 
of construction. Many railroaders are sons of railroad- 
ers, whose fathers have told them details of railroad 
happenings. Although their statements must be verified, 
word-of-mouth records are valuable pointers to helpful 
sources. ‘ 

(4) There are also our executives’ libraries. Before-the 
research library was established many of our individual 
officers had amassed collections of volumes necessary to 
their respective functions, books which they have kept 
close at hand. To these small libraries we have access—in 
fact we have been urged to make use of them. The 
familiarity of the owners with the contents, and our 
familiarity with the duties of the various offices, have 
reacted to the benefit of our own library. Its boundaries, 
therefore, are not its four walls; its branches cover many 
departments of the railroad. Some of the volumes from 
these smaller libraries have been turned over to us; 
gradually others are coming into our hands. We plan to 
have a complete index of each of these collections, most 
of which are in the general office building. Meantime, 
we call upon many officers and employees for assistance— 
and, to date, never a one has turned us down. 


Collecting and Filing Material 


We never turn down an offer of a gift, but we do ex- 
plain that if it happens to be fiction, or something that 
we cannot use, we shall be happy to pass it on to some 
other library in need of it. There are many libraries in 
small towns along our lines which are fairly begging for 
books—including anything of railroad interest (especially 
for use of teachers and pupils). We receive, package, and 
send out these books. Also, with an eye to business, we 
usually ship a book (or package of them) to the local 
freight or passenger agent, suggesting that he may wish 
to deliver the package personally and thus make a favor- 
able contact. Furthermore, into each gift volume goes a 
presentation slip, bearing not only the name of our library, 
but the name of the person who makes the presentation. 

Thus far we have subscribed to few periodicals. Many 
subscriptions are carried by various offices. Current 
articles are generally needed for reference at once by 
several offices. As yet we have not gone into the matter 
of weeding out duplications, which really are compara- 
tively few; these are usually publications which each 
officer concerned wishes to pass on to his employees for 
notation, and to hold for ready reference. 

The public relations department frequently turns over 
to us dozens of railroad and industrial publications. Maga- 
zines for which we have no particular use are sent to our 
canteens. Some are held intact in file. The remainder 
are clipped for everything of railroad interest—commodi- 
ties, new uses, aeronautics, plastics, electronics, engineer- 
ing, traffic and transportation, economics, scientific dis- 
coveries of use (or possible use) in railroading, manage- 
ment and labor, racial questions, crop production, shop 
practices, etc. Railroad advertisements, or those picturing 
locomotives are clipped for the school children’s envelope, 
which occasionally supplements material sent from the 
public relations department. 

Clippings are filed alphabetically for ready reference. 
When one subject has accumulated a goodly file of clip- 
pings, these are bound in a standard binder, labeled, some 
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are circulated, and then shelved with books on the same 


subject. Each beeomes a reference book. Fortunately, 
our railroad’s clipping bureau, located next door to the 
library, also supplies us with some current material 
Whenever time allows we scan the contents of business 
and news publications at the newsstand down the hall, note 
those of railroad or transportation interest and advis« 
those interested. 

The announcement of the establishment of our research 
library was sent out by the public relations department 
It was published in several of the large newspapers, with 
resultant requests for information from varied sources. 
and several requests for stories about the library. “Library 
News” is a regular monthly feature in the “Baltimore & 
Ohio Magazine.” 

Our new purchases have been chiefly concerned with 
postwar planning. We keep on the lookout especially for 
material on this subject. Our little memos to officers con 
cerned have brought gratifying responses. 


Pettibone-Mulliken Rerailer 


The Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, Chicago, has de- 
veloped a new rerailer with a bridge which fits over the 
rail and with cleats on the bottom spaced to bear against 
the side of ties and prevent sliding. The principal feature 
“of the rerailer is that it may be placed by one man, with- 
out spiking or clamping and, once set, it is said that it 
will not tip, upset or slide. This eliminates the need for 
digging and tedious spiking in cramped quarters, thereby 
saving time in rerailing work. 

The rerailer is made of manganese steel with flares 
wider than usual and with gradual slopes: It has two 
hanger holes on the side, one round and one oval, for 
variable spaced hangers. It has a handle underneath 
and a large hand hole on the side to facilitate handling 
and placing in position. The stop on the inside rerailer 
is said to be low enough for clearance, but high enough 
to tend to prevent overriding of wheels and its design 
eliminates dangerous side slip. 

Because it is made of manganese steel, the rerailer re- 
sists the shock stresses and heavy impacts common to its 
use without deforming or breaking and if it deforms under 
unusual conditions, it can be sledged back into shape and 
used again. 

The rerailer is made in two types, inside and outside, 
and in two sizes; No. 6, for use on all rail sections up to 
and including 90 Ib. ; and No. 7, for use on all rail from 90 
lb. up to and including 131 Ib. The No. 6 inside and out- 
side rerailers weigh 105 and 115 Ib., respectively, and 
the No. 7 inside and outside rerailers weigh 150 and 155 
lb., respectively. 





A No. 6 Pettibone-Mulliken Inside Rerailer 
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New Books... 


Railroad Panorama, by A. C. Kalmbach. 228 pages. 9 in. by 
6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Kalmbach Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Price $2.75. 


In this book the editor of “Trains” Magazine has assembled a 
group of articles about railroad operations and equipment, inter- 
spersed here and there with bits of history, which will be familiar 
to regular readers of that monthly, but not less interesting on 
that account. Most of the material has appeared in the pages of 
the magazine, but railroad “fans” and others interested in surveys 
of “some of the more generally interesting and representative as- 
pects of the American railroad scene” will no doubt welcome their 
appearance in this more permanent form. 

Combining a more or less popular treatment of different angles 
of his subject with a generally dependable background of infor- 
mation, the author has added to the growing collection of books 
about railroads and the railroad business one that is designed to 
appeal particularly, he says, to the reader who “just simply likes 
trains, enjoys looking at locomotives and riding the iron trail to 
wherever it may take him.” 

While those familiar with the publication in which the bulk of 
this material originally appeared may miss some of the maps 
that then highlighted the text, a number of the illuminating and 
appropriate illustrations have been incorporated in the book. In 
his subject matter, the author has ranged at will, and purposely 
without much regard for chronology or geographical sequence, 
through descriptions of favorite trains, both passengtr and freight ; 
accounts of great events in the lives of roads that have grown to 
further greatness and others that have been overwhelmed or 
swallowed up in the march of progress; and stories of engineering 
achievements and operating performances in which dramatic in- 
cident is blended with elements of the routine and prosaic parts 
of railroading that, to the interested and sympathetic onlooker, 
also have their color and vital atmosphere. 

Among the twenty chapters of the book Mr. Kalmbach has 
written of the new “Empire State Express”; of the “Exposition 
Flyer” of today and the earlier one of a half-century ago; of the 
white and buff and gold “Fast Mail” on the Lake Shore in 1875 
and the equally colorful “Portland Rose” and other modern stream- 
liners. He has described the Feather River canyon line of the 
Western Pacific, the Horseshoe Curve of the Pennsylvania, and 
the Edgewood cut-off of the Illinois Central. He has gone into 
the narrow-gage field in a life-story of the Denver, South Park 
& Pacific, into m.-u. suburban service in a report on handling 
commuter business on the I. C. af Chicago, and into location and 
construction achievements represented by the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific along the north shore of Lake Superior and the 
completion of New York’s Grand Central Terminal. He has 
touched on interurban electric, way freight, main line electric, 
and record-speed passenger operations. And in contrast to these 
major passages in the composition, he has offered a “mosaic” of 
thumbnail portrayals of lines like the Port Isabel & Rio Grande 
Valley and Green Bay & Western, the Monon and A. B. & C. 
and Yosemite Valley, to emphasize further the diversity of the 
individual parts that have been woven into what he calls “the 
world’s greatest example of co-operative organization,” the rail- 
roads of America. 


The Geography of World Air Transport, by J. Parker Van Zandt, 
67 pages. 9% in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the 
Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
Price $1. 


An announcement of this publication indicates that it is the first 
of three volumes in a series called “America Faces the Air Age,” 
in which the succeeding numbers will deal, respectively, with the 
relation of civil aviation to the preservation of peace and with 
the organization, ownership and operation of world air transport. 
The theme of this first volume is essentially that the time has come 
for a re-appraisal and re-shaping of conventional ideas of world 
geography and world economics, and for getting away from dis- 
torted flat-map conceptions of geographical relationships in formu- 
lating an international outlook. 

Devoted almost entirely to a discussion of the factors of physical 
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and economic geography which, in the author’s opinion, will 
largely control the development of the pathways of international, 
and particularly inter-continental, air transport, the book has only 
a collateral connection with domestic transportation problems. 
It sets forth certain characteristics of what the author calls the 
“principal hemisphere,” which includes 94 per cent of the earth’s 
population and 98 per cent of its industrial activity, and indicates 
how a Europe united economically and industrially would, because 
it has at the center of this hemisphere, appear to have competitive 
advantages over the United States, in population, in commerce, 
and in potential productivity. 

Among many economic factors considered in the book in rela- 
tion to future international air commerce is the relative prewar 
development of surface transportation in different regions, in 
which it is brought out that, in 1937, Germany, with an area 
less than that of Texas, reported substantially more railway 
passenger-miles than the entire United States, the comparative 
figures being 31,128 million against 24,695 million. 


Communications... 


Why Camouflage Diesels ¢ 


SEATTLE, WASH 
To THE Eprror: 

Many Diesel-electric switching locomotives and rail motor cars 
have their ends striped diagonally in black and white, ostensibly 
to be more conspicuous. Is not this striping actually a form of 
camouflage which not only destroys the outline of the locomotive 
or car but makes it less conspicuous? Why not undertake some 
research on this point? 

Why not glamourize modern equipment by more artistic, brilliant 
and streamline painting instead of making locomotives and cars 
look as hideous as possible when viewed up close and hard to see 
at a distance? 

C. B. Bruse 


How Comfortable 
Should a Caboose Be? 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


To THE Eprtor: 

I have just read with interest your editorial in the June 17 issue, 
entitled “Standards of Comfort for Railroad Employees.” I agree 
with your conclusions and appreciate that they refer to terminal 
situations. I should like, however, to add a few words concerning 
a sometimes overlooked opportunity for making freight train serv- 
ice more attractive for trainmen not only at certain terminals, but 
between all terminals, as well. 

I refer to the caboose, which is at once a “traveling” combination 
of observation tower, office, storage provision for equipment and 
supplies, shelter for the men on the rear end, and, not infrequently, 
“home” for the crew at other than the home terminal. 

Not all cabooses are well designed for the purposes they serve. 
They need not be elaborate to be satisfactory, but they should 
meet the everyday convenience and comfort of the crew in getting 
over the road and doing their work. The designer should know 
what the needs are, and an excellent plan is to get the ideas of 
some of the old timers regarding the shortcomings of the cars in 
use. Above all, a caboose should “ride easy.” The rough riding 
caboose is a prolific source of dissatisfaction and decreases effi- 
ciency by undue nervous and physical strain. 

As for facilities for sleeping and eating, these should be ample, 
and, of course, the cars should be screened for summer, with ade- 
quate heat and tight doors and windows for winter. 

The idea may be summed up practically in the words of a gen- 
eral manager under whom I served at one time: “Fix it so you 
and I would be satisfied to run a freight train on this division,” he 
sagely observed. 

Epwarp H. De Groot, Jr. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Oil Movement Still 
Heavy on Railroads 


Senate committee terms their 
contribution greater now 
1943 


he railroads are making an_ even 


than it was in 


Ir 
greater contribution to the movement of 
petroleum under present conditions than at 
the time of the peak tank car delivery to 
the east coast in July of last year, accord- 
ing to an interim report on coal arid oil 
of the Senate special committee to investi- 
gate gasoline and fuel: oil shortages which 
was lately released by the committee, the 
chairman of which is Senator Maloney, 
Democrat of Connecticut. 

The domestic petroleum transportation 
situatior 


t has been “tremendously improv- 
ee 
i, 


the committee found. “At present, 
with ocean tankers delivering less than 10 


eC 


per cent of the total, movements to the 
east coast are even higher than the prewar 
movements, when tankers were carrying 
more than 95 per cent of this oil. On the 
other hand, we are supplying to the armed 
forces, from the continental United States, 
over 1,000,000 barrels a day more than in 


1941.” 


Situation Still “Tight’— Nevertheless, 
the report went on to say, “it cannot be 
said that the transportation problem is com- 
pletely solved. With the staggering in- 
crease in military requirements to fuel the 
invasion of Europe and in other parts of the 
globe, many transportation difficulties of in- 
creasing magnitude are being encountered 
At this time the 
supply of tank cars, not only for rail 


and must be overcome. 


movements to the east coast and west coast 
but for the myriad of diversified movements 
throughout the country, is particularly tight. 
Only by careful planning and skillful manip- 
ulation can the growing demands for tank 
cars be satisfied.” 

When, in July, 1943, the tank car move 
ment of petroleum to the east coast reached 
the million barrels per day peak, approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the total movement 
consisted of crude oil, more than half of 
which moved in the relatively short haul 
from Norris City, Ill., to the seaboard, the 
committee pointed out. Today, due to the 
completion of additional pipe lines, less 
than 30 per cent of the tank cars in the 
east coast service are carrying crude oil, 
and most of these are engaged in the long 
haul service from the Southwest. The 
remaining 70 per cent are moving pe- 
troleum products, and in many instances, 
in order to serve the needs of the armed 
forces, the committee said, these cars are 
in service from widely scattered points of 
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origin to equally scattered destination 
points, in contrast to the situation last year, 
when about 80 per cent of the 74,000 tank 
cars then in the east coast service were 
engaged in solid symbol train movements. 


Serving West Coast Too—Because of 
changing requirements, the number of tank 
cars in east coast service is now about 
60,000, the report explained. On the other 
hand, rail movements of oil to the west 
coast, which require a substantially higher 
turn-around time as compared with the 
east coast, have more than doubled during 
the past year, and every indication points 
to a still greater increase in the early 
future. “While it would be undesirable to 
attempt to increase the burden on the al- 
ready overburdened railroads unless ab- 
solutely 
ported, “they would in an emergency be 
able to carry substantially more petroleum, 


necessary,” the committee re- 


provided additional tank cars could be 
returned to east coast movement... . It 
may be necessary to utilize this reserve 
should anticipated tanker tonnage fail to 
become and remain available to move dis 
tillate to the east coast.” 
Two More C. P. R. Hospital Cars 
The third and fourth hospital cars, 
built by the Canadian Pacific at Angus 
Shops, Montreal, for the Royal Canadian 
\rmy Medical Corps, were delivered re- 
cently to Defense Minister J. L. Ralston 
at Union Station, Ottawa. Work on two 
others is proceeding, the C. P. R. reports. 
Converted from compartment-observa- 


tion cars, the air-conditioned cars each have 
a ward with 14 double-deck steel beds to 
accommodate 28. Broad aisles between 
rows permit the greatest possible freedom 
of movement: 

Cars were built under the direction of 
H. B. Bowen, chief of motive power and 
rolling stock. 


More Conventions Called Off 


More than 100 organizations have can- 
celed conventions since the Office of De- 
fense Transportation this spring instituted 
an active campaign to enlist such coopera- 
tion in curtailing what it terms non-war 
connected meetings necessitating rail or 
bus travel. This statement accompanied an 
O. D. T. announcement July 25 of 23 addi- 
tional organizations that have notified it of 
steps taken to call off scheduled conven- 
tions. 

Included in the latest list are the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers; National 
Aeronautical Association; National Retail 
Hardware Association; Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Association; Association of 
American Geographers; National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association ; National 
3us Traffic Association; and Association of 
School Business Officials. 


Movement of Winter 
Wheat Passes Peak 


Car supply problem shifts to 
Northwest; elevators 
form bottleneck 


The railroads are now “over the hump” in 
the movement of the current winter wheat 
harvest in the Southwest, and have already 
begun to send empty box cars into the 
Northwest in preparation for handling the 
anticipated huge spring grain crops, accord 
ing to Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

[In spite of serious handicaps, Mr. Kendall 
reported, “the railroads have met the de 
mands of southwestern grain shippers, and 
have provided all the transportation that the 
larger grain markets could absorb.” He 
expressed confidence that the railroads 
would be able to do the same in the North- 
western area. 

“The job of moving the unusually large 
winter wheat crop this year was aggravated 
by the fact that railroad freight traffic was 
at an all-time peak for this season,’ Mr 
Kendall said. “In ordinary times, it is pos 
sible to accumulate between 25,000 and 
30,000 empty cars in the grain-loading ter- 
ritory in advance of the harvest. This year 
only about 14,000 cars could be assembled 
in advance, but thousands more were poured 
into the Southwest as soon as the loading 
began. Since the middle of May, well over 
1,000 empty box cars have been delivered 
daily to the western railroads through Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo.” 

Grain loading by the principal south- 
western railroads, Mr. Kendall disclosed, 
has totaled from 3,500 to 5,000 cars a day 
since the heavy loading started, with well 
over 100,000 cars loaded to date. The num- 
ber loaded has been limited throughout the 
season by the ability of the principal term- 
inal grain markets to receive and unload 
cars, he said, and not because of a lack of 
storage capacity, but rather because of a 
serious shortage of labor at the elevators. 

Consequently, Mr. Kendall continued, 
permit agents appointed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have frequently 
found it necessary to shut off the movement 
of grain to their markets, and the railroads 
have had to supplement these restrictions 
with embargoes of their own against indi- 
vidual receivers who were getting more cars 
than could be unloaded promptly. 

“The net result,” he observed, “has been 
that while country elevators have not ob- 
tained all the cars they have ordered, and 
in some cases grain has been piled on the 
ground at railroad stations awaiting trans- 

(Continued on page 209) 
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Soldier Railroaders 
Are Active in E-T. O. 


Headquarters discloses names 
of some railroads which 
have units in Europe 

The headquarters of the U. S. Army 

Transportation Corps inthe European 
Theater under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Frank S. Ross is revealing, from time 
to time, some facts regarding the identity 
and activities of the various Military Rail- 
way Service battalions in that theater. 

One of the battalions in that theater is 
sponsored by the Reading, and commanded 
by Lt. Colonel Frederick W. Biltz of Potts- 
ville, Pa., formerly the Reading’s engineer 
of maintenance of way. A _ graduate of 
Lafayette College, Colonel Biltz was in the 
\rmy Transportation Corps overseas in 
World War I, serving as a trainmaster. 
The Reading’s operating battalion got its 
training at Camp Claiborne, La., and Col- 
onel Biltz was for a time the commanding 
officer of the Military Railway Service's 
railroad there, the Claiborne & Polk, other- 
wise known as the “Crime & Punishment.” 

Another of the railway operating battal- 
ions in the European theater is the 717th— 
15 of the 24 officers of which are former 
fficers and employees of the Pennsylvania. 
rhe commanding officer is Lt. Colonel H. 
P. Lowery of Philadelphia. Other P. R. R. 
men included in the 717th’s roster of officers 
are Captain L. R. Winslow, formerly assist- 
ant trainmaster at Grand Rapids and To- 
ledo; Captain G."P. Hayes, master carpen- 
ter at Philadelphia; Lieutenant M. B. Price, 
assistant road foreman of engines at Fort 
Wayne; Lieutenant J. W. Murphy, dis- 
patcher at Canton, Ohio. The Army’s pub- 
lic relations office in the European Theater 
advises that the 717th is one of the units in 
Normandy “prepared to lay down new lines 
and get the railroads into operation once 
more” as our assault forces advance. 

Still another railway unit in service in 
the European Theater is one sponsored by 
the Chicago & North Western and com- 
manded by Lt. Colonel C. J. Freeman, for- 
merly right-of-way agent of that railway. 
his battalion, so the public relations office 
n the European Theater advises, has been 
assigned to assist the overworked and under- 
manned English railways in moving “men 
and supplies through the United Kingdom 
to the ports for trans-channel trips.” Other 
C. & N. W. men who are officers of this 
railway operating battalion include: Major 
W. H. Roberts, formerly chief clerk, oper- 
iting department; Captain J. T. McCarty, 
statistician; Captain H. L. Barr, division 
engineer at Chadron, Nebr.; Captain J. A. 
King, traveling storekeeper. 

Another railway unit in the European 
Theater—this one a shop battalion—was 
sponsored by the Norfolk & Western and 
is commanded by Lt. Colonel M. G. Stev- 

ens, formerly master mechanic of the South- 
ern Railway, of Somerset, Ky. According 
to the public relations office of the theater, 
this battalion “has through its operations in 
‘onstruction and assembly jobs in the United 
Kingdom earned for itself a rating as one 
of the crack outfits of the Transportation 
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Corps. The battalion has not only con- 
structed and assembled flat cars, cabooses, 
and “goods wagons” (as freight cars are 
quaintly termed by our British allies), but, 
in a pinch, has also engaged in the con- 
struction of barges. 

Among N. & W. men who are officers of 
this unit are Major G. W. Meredith, fore 
man in the motive power department at 
Roanoke; Captain Frederick Stiff, store- 
keeper at Roanoke; Captain Foster Musser, 
machinist; Captain C. C. Godsey, boile: 
foreman; Captain C. A. Paxton, shop in- 
spector; First Lieutenant V. R. Mackie, 
passenger car inspector; First Lieutenant 
C. W. Cookes, mechanical engineer; First 
Lieutenant R. Bowles, smith shop fore- 
man; First Lieutenant H. B. Donaldson, 
shop inspector; First Lieutenant W. O. 
Hunt, road foreman; First Lieutenant D. R. 
May, machinist layout man; Second Lieu- 
tenant J. E. Pettrey, engine repairman. 

Captain Howard J. Braun of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., formerly employed in the passenger 
department of the Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to major. Major 
Braun entered the Army in October, 1942, 
and served at the New York Port of Em- 
barkation before being assigned to head- 
quarters, European Theater of Operations. 

Several members of the Military Railway 
Service in the European Theater have dis- 
tinguished themselves for bravery. Private 
Frank Borocz of Cleveland, Ohio, a mem- 
ber of a shop battalion sponsored by the 
Norfolk & Western in England, recently 
while off duty saw a large steel plate used 
in barge construction about to fall off a 
truck onto a woman and baby. He deflected 
the steel plate and prevented serious injury 
to the civilians but had four of his own toes 
crushed by the falling plate. Corporal E. €. 
Johnson, of Hammond, Ind., formerly also 
an N. & W. employee and now a crane 
operator with a railway shop battalion in 
England, has been awarded the Soldier’s 
Medal for manoeuvering: his falling crane 
into a position from which it crashed, in- 
juring him, but preventing a large sheet of 
steel from falling onto a group of his fellow- 
soldiers. 


British Railways Post-War 
Electrification Plans 


Further electrification of British railways 
can be expected after the war, reports T. 
D. Slattery, general traffic manager, Asso- 
ciated British & Irish Railways, in New 
York. While electric traction now is 
almost wholly confined to passenger serv- 
ices (for the most part, on suburban runs), 
pre-war electric trains had already dis- 
placed steam trains for passenger service 
on over 2,000 miles of main-line track, the 
conversion having been effected at a cost 
of over $250,000,000. 

The war, explained Mr. Slattery, inter- 
rupted a number of projects which provided 
for the haulage of heavy passenger and 
freight trains. 

In the London area alone, one such plan 
was a $200,000,000 five-year program which, 
among other things, provided for exten- 
sion of underground railways to link up 
with suburban lines of main-line railways. 
This was in full swing at the outbreak of 
the war. Electric trains of the main line 
companies, numbering over 4,000 car%, for- 
merly ran 51,000,000 miles annually. 





Acclaims Record of 
U. S. Transport Corps 


Army railroaders are running 
trains out of Cherbourg, 
says General Gross 


Some details of the role played by the 
Army Transportation Corps in the Nor 
mandy invasion have just been. disclosed 
by Major General Charles P. Gross, Chief 
of Transportation, in a report hailing the 
record of the corps and marking its second 
birthday, July 31. 


Transport Plus Traffic Control—Gen 
eral Gross said that the Army was faced 
with the greatest trafic management job 
in the world in moving troops and supplies 
from all over the United Kingdom to the 
staging areas and to the English Channel 
ports. To do the job, Major General Frank 
S. Ross, Chief of Transportation in the 
European Theater of Operations, set up al 
elaborate traffic regulating system with the 
result that troops and their supplies arrived 
at the exact pier on split-second schedules 
set for embarkations. 

“The work of Transportation Corps ship 
ping specialists began more than a yea 
before D-Day,” he explained. “They 
to plan for the shipping requirements for the 
invasion. Every ship had to be 
paper and checked and double-checked wit! 
tactical commanders and with the Navy, 
which was responsible for the safety of 
vessels at Liberty ships had to be 
converted to MTV’s (Motor Transport 
Vessels) to carry the thousands of vehicles 
required for the invasion.” - 

The Military Railway Service is already 
operating trains out of the port of Cher- 
bourg, General Gross revealed, “and soon 
they expect to run the 371 kilometer (230 
mile) line to Paris.” To facilitate the ship- 
ment of locomotives and rolling stock to 
France rails were laid on landing craft, he 
explained. 

Railroading All Over Globe—Sum- 
marizing M. R. S. achievements, the chief 
of transportation explained that it now is 
operating military railroads on five con- 
tinents. Army railroaders, he said, have 
carried to Russia over the Trans-Iranian 
Railroad, the “single-track wonder of the 
world” most of the 34% million long tons 
of supplies discharged at Persian Gulf ports 
from October, 1942, through June, 1944 
They have carried thousands of tons of 
supplies to Ledo, near the Burma border in 
India, to support the offensive in Burma. 

Air bases in eastern Assam also are sup- 
plied largely by this rail line, which the 
Japs sought to cut in their recent abortive 
invasion of India. Transportation Corps 
railroaders in Italy were awarded the Fifth 
Army Plaque and Clasp because “time and 
again crucial materials and reinforcements 
could not have been brought into action 
except for the outstanding performance of 
the Military Railway Service.” The Trans- 
portation Corps also operates military rail- 
roads in Sicily, North Africa, England, 
Alaska, Canada and New Caledonia, Genera! 
Gross remarked. 

Port Operation—“Captured ports are 
operated by transportation officers who are 
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Oil Movement Still 
Heavy on Railroads 


Senate committee terms their 
contribution greater now 
than it was in 1943 


The railroads are making an _ even 
greater contribution to the movement of 
petroleum under present conditions than at 
the time of the peak tank car delivery to 
the east coast in July of last year, accord 
ing to an interim report on coal ard oil 
f the Senate special committee to investi- 
gate gasoline and fuel: oil shortages which 
was lately released by the committee, the 
which is Senator 
Democrat of Connecticut. 


The domestic 


chairman of Maloney, 


petroleum transportation 
situation 
ed,” the 


has been “tremendously improv- 
ommittee found. “At present, 
1 ocean tankers delivering less than 10 
per cent of the total, movements to the 
east coast are even higher than the prewar 
movements, when tankers were carrying 
more than 95 per cent of this oil. On the 
other hand, we are supplying to the armed 
forces, from the continental United States, 
over 1,000,000 barrels a day more than in 


1941.” 


Situation Still “Tight”—Nevertheless, 
he report went on to say, “it cannot be 
said that the transportation problem is com- 
pletely solved. 


With the staggering in- 
crease mm military requirements to fuel the 
invasion of Europe and in other parts of the 
globe, many transportation difficulties of in- 
creasing magnitude are being encountered 
At this time the 
cars, not only for rail 


and must be overcome. 
supply of tank 
movements to the east coast and west coast 
but for the myriad of diversified movements 
throughout the country, is particularly tight. 
Only by careful planning and skillful manip- 
ulation can the growing demands for tank 
cars be satisfied.” 

When, in July, 1943, the tank car move- 
ment of petroleum to the east coast reached 
the million barrels per day peak, approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the total movement 
consisted of crude oil, more than half of 
which moved in the relatively short haul 
from Norris City, Ill., to the seaboard, the 
committee pointed out. Today, due to the 
completion of additional pipe lines, less 
than 30 per cent of the tank cars in the 
east coast service are carrying crude oil, 
and most of these are engaged in the long 
from the Southwest. The 
remaining 70 per cent are moving pe- 
troleum products, and in many instances, 
serve the needs of the armed 
forces, the committee said, these cars are 
in service from widely scattered points of 


ce bes 
nau Service 


in order to 


origin to equally scattered destination 
points, in contrast to the situation last year, 
when about 80 per cent of the 74,000 tank 
cars then in the east coast service were 
engaged in solid symbol train movements. 


Serving West Coast Too—Because of 
changing requirements, the number of tank 
cars in east coast service is now about 
60,000, the report explained. On the other 
hand, rail movements of oil to the west 
coast, which require a substantially higher 
turn-around time as compared with the 
east coast, have more than doubled during 
the past year, and every indication points 
to a still ly 
future. “While it would be undesirable to 
attempt to increase the burden on the al- 
overburdened 

necessary,” the 


greater increase in the ear 


ready railroads unless ab- 
solutely 


ported, “the y 


committee re- 
would in an emergency be 


able to carry substantially more petroleum, 
provided additional tank cars could be 
returned to east coast movement... . It 


may be necessary to utilize this reserve 
should anticipated tanker tonnage fail to 
become and remain available to move dis 
tillate to the east coast.” 


Two More C. P. R. Hospital Cars 


The third and fourth hospital cars, 
built by the Canadian Pacific at Angus 
Shops, Montreal, for the Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, were delivered re- 
cently to Defense Minister J. L. Ralston 
at Union Station, Ottawa. Work on two 
others is proceeding, the C. P. R. reports. 

Converted from compartment-observa- 
tion cars, the air-conditioned cars each have 
a ward with 14 double-deck steel beds to 
accommodate 28. Broad between 
rows permit the greatest possible freedom 
of movement: 

Cars were built under the direction of 
H.‘B: 


rolling stock. 
More Conventions Called Off 


More than 100 organizations have can- 
celed conventions since the Office of De- 
fense Transportation this spring instituted 
an active campaign to enlist such coopera- 
tion in curtailing what it terms non-war 
connected meetings necessitating rail or 
bus travel. This statement accompanied an 
O. D. T. announcement July 25 of 23 addi- 
tional organizations that have notified it of 
steps taken to call off scheduled conven- 


aisles 


s,owen, chief of motive power and 


tions. 

Included in the latest list are the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers; National 
Aeronautical Association; National Retail 
Hardware Association; Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Association; Association of 
American Geographers; National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association; National 
Bus Traffic Association; and Association of 
School Business Officials. 


Movement of Winter 
Wheat Passes Peak 


Car supply problem shifts to 
Northwest; elevators 
form bottleneck 


The railroads are now “over the hump” in 
the movement of the current winter wheat 
harvest in the Southwest, and have already 
begun to send empty box cars into the 
Northwest in preparation for handling the 
anticipated huge spring grain crops, accord 
ing to Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

In spite of serious handicaps, Mr. Kendall 
reported, “the railroads have met the de 
mands of southwestern grain shippers, and 
have provided all the transportation that the 
larger grain markets could absorb.” He 
expressed confidence that the railroads 
would be able to do the same in the North- 
western area. 

“The job of moving the unusually larg 
winter wheat crop this year was aggravated 
by the fact that railroad freight traffic was 
at an all-time peak for this season,’ Mr 
Kendall said. “In ordinary times, it is pos 
sible to accumulate between 25,000 and 
30,000 empty cars in the grain-loading ter- 
ritory in advance of the harvest. This year 
only about 14,000 cars could be assembled 
in advance, but thousands more were poured 
into the Southwest as soon as the loading 
began. Since the middle of May, well over 
1,000 empty box cars have been delivered 
daily to the western railroads through Chi 
cago, Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo.” 

Grain loading by the principal south 
western railroads, Mr. Kendall disclosed, 
has totaled from 3,500 to 5,000 cars a day 
since the heavy loading started, with well 
over 100,000 cars loaded to date. The num- 
ber loaded has been limited throughout the 
season by the ability of the principal term- 
inal grain markets to receive and unload 
cars, he said, and not because of a lack of 
storage capacity, but rather because of a 
serious shortage of labor at the elevators. 

Consequently, Mr. Kendall continued, 
permit agents appointed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have frequently 
found it necessary to shut off the movement 
of grain to their markets, and the railroads 
have had to supplement these restrictions 
with embargoes of their own against indi- 
vidual receivers who were getting more cars 
than could be unloaded promptly. 

“The net result,” he observed, “has been 
that while country elevators have not ob- 
tained all the cars they have ordered, and 
in some cases grain has been piled on the 
ground at railroad stations awaiting trans- 

(Continued on page 209) 
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Soldier Railroaders 
Are Active in E-T. O. 


Headquarters discloses names 
of some railroads which 
have units in Europe 

The headquarters of the U. S. Army 
Transportation Corps in _ the 
Theater under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Frank S. Ross is revealing, from time 
to time, some facts regarding the identity 
and activities of the various Military Rail- 
way Service battalions in that theater. 

One of the battalions in that theater is 
sponsored by the Reading, and commanded 
by Lt. Colonel Frederick W. Biltz of Potts 
ville, Pa., formerly the Reading’s engineer 
of maintenance of way. A _ graduate of 
Lafayette College, Colonel Biltz was in the 
\rmy Transportation Corps overseas in 
World War I, serving as a trainmaster. 
The Reading’s operating battalion got its 
training at Camp Claiborne, La., and Col- 
onel Biltz was for a time the commanding 
officer of the Military Railway Service’s 
railroad there, the Claiborne & Polk, other- 
wise known as the “Crime & Punishment.” 

Another of the railway operating battal- 
ions in the European theater is the 717th— 
15 of the 24 officers of which are former 
fficers and employees of the Pennsylvania. 
lhe commanding officer is Lt. Colonel H. 
P. Lowery of Philadelphia. Other P. R. R. 
men included in the 717th’s roster of officers 
are Captain L. R. Winslow, formerly assist- 
ant trainmaster at Grand Rapids and To- 
ledo; Captain G.-P. Hayes, master carpen- 
ter at Philadelphia ; Lieutenant M. B. Price, 
assistant road foreman of engines at Fort 
Wayne; Lieutenant J. W. Murphy, dis- 
patcher at Canton, Ohio. The Army’s pub- 
lic relations office in the European Theater 
advises that the 717th is one of the units in 
Normandy “prepared to lay down new lines 
and get the railroads into operation once 
more” as our assault forces advance. 

Still another railway unit in service in 
the European Theater is one sponsored by 
the Chicago & North Western and com- 
manded by Lt. Colonel C. J. Freeman, for- 
merly right-of-way agent of that railway. 
his battalion, so the public relations office 
in the European Theater advises, has been 
assigned to assist the overworked and under- 
manned English railways in moving “men 
and supplies through the United Kingdom 
to the ports for trans-channel trips.” Other 
C. & N. W. men who are officers of this 
railway operating battalion include: Major 
W. H. Roberts, formerly chief clerk, oper- 
ating department; Captain J. T. McCarty, 
statistician; Captain H. L. Barr, division 
engineer at Chadron, Nebr.; Captain J. A. 
King, traveling storekeeper. 

Another railway unit in the European 
Theater—this one a shop battalion—was 
sponsored by the Norfolk & Western and 
is commanded by Lt. Colonel M. G. Stev- 

ens, formerly master mechanic of the South- 
ern Railway, of Somerset, Ky. According 
to the public relations office of the theater, 
this battalion “has through its operations in 
construction and assembly jobs in the United 
Kingdom earned for itself a rating as one 
of the crack outfits of the Transportation 


European 
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Corps. The battalion has not only con- 
structed and assembled flat cars, cabooses, 
and “goods wagons” (as freight cars aré¢ 
quaintly termed by our British allies), but, 
in a pinch, has also engaged in the con- 
struction of barges. 

Among N. & W. men who are officers of 
this unit are Major G. W. Meredith, fore 
man in the motive power department at 
Roanoke; Captain Frederick Stiff, store- 
keeper at Roanoke; Captain Foster Musser, 
machinist; Captain C. C. Godsey, boiler 
foreman; Captain C. A. Paxton, shop in- 
spector; First Lieutenant V. R. Mackie, 
passenger car inspector; First Lieutenant 
C. W. Cookes, mechanical engineer; First 
Lieutenant R. Bowles, smith shop fore- 
man; First Lieutenant H. B. Donaldson, 
shop inspector; First Lieutenant W. O. 
Hunt, road foreman; First Lieutenant D. R. 
May, machinist layout man; Second Lieu- 
tenant J. E. Pettrey, engine repairman. 

Captain Howard J. Braun of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., formerly employed in the passenger 
department of the Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to major. Major 
Braun entered the Army in October, 1942, 
and served at the New York Port of Em- 
barkation before being assigned to head- 
quartérg, European Theater of Operations. 

Several members of the Military Railway 
Service in the European Theater have dis- 
tinguished themselves for bravery. Private 
Frank Borocz of Cleveland, Ohio, a mem- 
ber of a shop battalion sponsored by the 
Norfolk & Western in England, recently 
while off duty saw a large steel plate used 
in barge construction about to fall off a 
truck onto a woman and baby. He deflected 
the steel plate and prevented serious injury 
to the civilians but had four of his own toes 
crushed by the falling plate. Corporal E. €. 
Johnson, of Hammond, Ind., formerly also 
an N. & W. employee and now a crane 
operator with a railway shop battalion in 
England, has been awarded the Soldier’s 
Medal for manoeuvering: his falling crane 
into a position from which it crashed, in- 
juring him, but preventing a large sheet of 
steel from falling onto a group of his fellow- 
soldiers. 


British Railways Post-War 
Electrification Plans 


Further electrification of British railways 
can be expected after the war, reports T. 
D. Slattery, general traffic manager, Asso- 
ciated British & Irish Railways, in New 
York. While electric traction now is 
almost wholly confined to passenger serv- 
ices (for the most part, on suburban runs), 
pre-war electric trains had already dis- 
placed steam trains for passenger service 
on over 2,000 miles of main-line track, the 
conversion having been effected at a cost 
of over $250,000,000. 

The war, explained Mr. Slattery, inter- 
rupted a number of projects which provided 
for the haulage of heavy passenger and 
freight trains. 

In the London area alone, one such plan 
was a $200,000,000 five-year program which,. 
among other things, provided for exten- 
sion of underground railways to link up 
with suburban lines of main-line railways. 
This was in full swing at the outbreak of 
the war. Electric trains of the main line 
companies, numbering over 4,000 car%, for- 
merly ran 51,000,000 miles annually. 





Acclaims Record of 
U. S. Transport Corps 


Army railroaders are running 
trains out of Cherbourg, 
says General Gross 


Some details of the role played by the 
\rmy Transportation Corps in the Nor 
mandy invasion have just been. disclosed 
by Major General Charles P. Gross, Chief 
of Transportation, in a report hailing the 
record of the corps and marking its second 
birthday, July 31. 


Transport Plus Traffic Control—Gen 
eral Gross said that the Army was faced 
with the greatest traffic job 
in the world in moving troops and 
from all over the United Kinrgdom to the 
staging areas and to the English Channel 
ports. To do the job, Major General Frank 
S. Ross, Chief of Transportation in the 
European Theater of Operations, set up a! 
elaborate traffic regulating system with the 
result that troops and their supplies arrived 
at the exact pier on split-second schedules 
set for embarkations. 

“The work of Transportation Corps ship 
ping specialists began more than a yea 
before D-Day,” he explained. “They 
to plan for the shipping requirements for the 
invasion. Every ship had to be loaded o1 
paper and checked and double-checked wit! 
tactical and with the Navy, 
which was responsible for the safety 

Liberty ships had to he 
converted to MTV’s (Motor Transport 
Vessels) to carry the thousands of vehicles 
required for the invasion.” . 

The Military Railway Service is already 
operating trains out of the port of Cher- 
bourg, General Gross revealed, “and soon 
they expect to run the 371 kilometer (230 
mile) line to Paris.” To facilitate the ship- 
ment of locomotives and rolling stock to 
France rails were laid on landing craft, he 
explained. 

Railroading All Over Globe—Sum- 
marizing M. R. S. achievements, the chief 
of transportation explained that it now is 
operating military railroads on five con- 
tinents. Army railroaders, he said, have 
carried to Russia over the Trans-Iranian 
Railroad, the “single-track wonder of the 
world” most of the 344 million long tons 
of supplies discharged at Persian Gulf ports 
from October, 1942, through June, 1944 
They have carried thousands of tons of 
supplies to Ledo, near the Burma_border in 
India, to support the offensive in Burma. 

Air bases in eastern Assam also are sup- 
plied largely by this rail line, which the 
Japs sought to cut in their recent abortive 
invasion of India. Transportation Corps 
railroaders in Italy were awarded the Fifth 
Army Plaque and Clasp because “time and 
again crucial materials and reinforcements 
could not have been brought imto action 
except for the outstanding performance of 
the Military Railway Service.” The Trans- 
portation Corps also operates military rail- 
roads in Sicily, North Africa, England, 
Alaska, Canada and New Caledonia, General 
Gross remarked. 

Port Operation—“Captured ports 
operated by transportation officers who 
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responsible for keeping supplies flowing up 
to the front,” he added. “In the first six 
months of Allied operations, the tonnage 
discharged through Naples, which the Nazis 
boasted was knocked-out, was only a frac- 
tion under the total for the best prewar year. 
\t Naples, Anzio, Persian Gulf ports, in the 
Pacific and every other war theater—at 
more, than 90 ports—Transportation Corps 
port battalions have-the back-breaking job 
of unloading from ships” all supplies for the 
battlefronts. 

The Transportation Corps operates the 
Army’s 17 hospital ships, and by the end of 
1944, 24 hospital ships will be at sea, Gen- 
eral Gross reported. Transportation Corps’ 
port battalions have won the unqualified 
praise of British and American forces in 
Europe, he said. In the English ports and 
on the Normandy beaches, these men worked 
from 30 to 50 consecutive hours without 
relief, loading and unloading supplies. 
Transportation Corps amphibian truck com- 
panies operated “ducks” from cargo ships 
to shore dumps, and a new organization, the 
Transportation Corps port marine mainte- 
nance companies, made up of highly skilled 
technicians and machinists, some of them 
civilians, repaired almost on the spot many 
of the craft damaged in the attack. 


4 Million Soldiers Overseas—General 
Gross went on to say that more than 4 
million troops and more than 63 million 
ship-tons of supplies have been transferred 
from United States ports to 127 different 
overseas ports in the 31 months from De- 
cember, 1941, through June, 1944. Since 
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Pearl Harbor the Transportation Corps has 
sent to the European Theater alone more 
than 18 million ship-tons of cargo, he said, 
and the volume of Army traffic moved over- 
seas during the past year shows an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over that of 
any previous year. Nearly twice as much 
cargo was shipped in May of this year as 
in the corresponding month last year. 

So tremendous was the total volume of 
supplies going to all theaters a year ago 
to mount the offensives now in progress that 
it totalled 714 ship-tons of space for every 
soldier going overseas, and slightly more 
than one ship-ton per man already overseas. 
At the present time, the over-all average 
has dropped to five ship-tons of supplies 
shipped for each soldier. Part of this drop 
is explained by constantly improved pack- 
aging and stowing developments, such as 
the twin-vehicle pack and knocked-down 
freight cars. Each man now requires one 
ship-ton of supplies per month to maintain 
him overseas, General Gross said. Other 
points in General Gross’ report were these: 


Reliance on Railways—Troops trans- 
ported on organized movements by domestic 
carriers in the United States from Decem- 
ber, 1941, through June, 1944, totalled 23,- 
300,000. Of this number, 22,800,000 were 
carried by rail, and 500,000 by highway. 
The Transportation Corps issued troop 
movement orders for the transportation of 
all troops on organized moves. These troop 
movements involved the use of 196,000 
coaches, 334,000 sleeping cars, 103,000 bag- 
gage and kitchen cars, and 148,000 refrigera- 


tor, box, gondola and flat cars. An aver 
age of 34 cars was required for each 1,000 
men moved, 

A total of 172,800,000 tons ef War D« 
partment freight and 600,000 tons of express 
were moved by the railroads in this 31 
month period. Highway carriers moved 
14,700,000 tons. 

The Transportation Corps now has a 
total military and civilian personnel strength 
of more than 350,000, many of them trans- 
portation specialists. Total military per- 
sonnel amounts to 277,655, more than th« 
entire prewar American army. Well ove: 
half this number, 157,000 to be exact, are 
overseas in nearly 600 different units. Over 
4,000 Wacs, including 200 officers, occupy 
239 different Transportation Corps jobs at 
ports and in transportation zones in the 
United States. More than 650 others hav« 
gone overseas. The corps employs 84,000 
civilians, and more than 17,000 of this 
number are overseas or are crew members 
of Army transports, hospital ships, or small 
boat companies. 


Col. N. A. Ryan Receives 
Legion of Merit Reward 


Colonel Norman A. Ryan, Chief of Mili- 
tary Railways Division, European Theater 
of Operations, and formerly general man- 
ager of the Milwaukee, has been awarded 
the Legion of Merit for “exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding duties,” Headquarters, E. T. O. 
has announced. 

A veteran of the Railway Transporta- 


M. R. S. Officers and Non-Coms in China-Burma-India Theater 


Transportation Corps personnel, whose duties -include operation of the Bengal & Assam Ry. (described in the Railway Ate, June 24, page 1208). 


Front row, left to right: Lt. Cols. R. J. H. 


Mertz, and Marion B. Richardson 


(the latter was formerly with Railway Age); Cols. Phillip W. 


Ricamore, and Edward C. Rose; Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Wilson (commanding); Maj. Howard C. Helgerson; Lt. Cols. Allen C. Bigelow and Herbert 


F. Farmer. 


Second row: Majs. Charles W. Beech, Maurice C. O’Herin, Herbert M.Phillips, Frederick D. Robinson, Carl J. Sunberg; Capt. Robert Crawford; 


Lt. Guy S. Hensley, Jr.; Majs. Eugene W. Preble, Chester A. 


Lee, Charles E. Craig, and Capt. Floyd R. Hopkins, 


Third row: Capt. Cyril J. Harbeke, William _B. Thompson; Lts. William F. Vanderhoof, Kenneth M. Cantrell, Thomas E. Morris, Henry R. 
Dowd, Alexander S. Charleston, William A. McFadden, Arthur C. Yaggie, Ernest G. Hasenbein. 
Fourth row: Lts. William W. Hollister, John C. Hensyl, George L. Casey, Murray LaSchell, ie 
M. Dorsay, Victor DeMare, Irving Michter; Capt. Cecil J. Sellens; W/Os Warner R. White and Cecil B. Cutler. 


David L. Primm, George W. Anderson, George 
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tion Corps in the last war, which he en- 
tered as a private in 1918 and left as a 
first lieutenant in 1919, Colonel Ryan 
has been Assistant Chief of Transportation 
and Chief of the Military Railways Divi- 
sion, in England, since June, 1942. It has 
heen his responsibility to prepare the set-up 
jor U. S. co-ordination with British rail- 
vays, and to plan shops for construction, 
assembly and repair of locomotives and 
reight cars. The Legion of Merit was 
warded him for effective handling of these 
iroblems. ’ 
By the time the Military Railways’ work 
vas well in hand, the Marine Operations 
Division of the Transportation Corps found 
that its schedule for construction and con- 





Col. Norman A. Ryan 


version of barges and naval MT boats for 
use in the invasion had begun to lag dan- 
gerously. Colonel Ryan thereupon sent 
detachments of railway shop battalions to 
work on marine construction and conver- 
sion, and as a result of his planning, the 
marine schedule was met. No interruption 
in the steady pace of railway construction 
schedules occurred. 

Except for the interval during which he 
served in World War I, Colonel Ryan has 
always been a. railroad man. Following 
his graduation from high school in 1910, 
he went to work for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. In 1939, shortly after his 
appointment as general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
in Seattle, Wash., he was commissioned 
a major in the Engineer Corps Reserve. 


Movement of Winter 
Wheat Passes Peak 


(Continued from page 206) 


portation, the larger grain markets have 
received all the cars they could unload and 
handle promptly. Such delay as has oc- 
curred in the movement of grain from the 
country has been due almost entirely to 
conditions over which the railroads have had 
no control.” 

Mr. Kendall pointed out that the storage 
ot grain on the ground is a customary prac- 
tce in heavy wheat producing areas, and 
does not represent any serious loss in quan- 
tity or condition. By far the largest pro- 
portion of such grain as may be in ground 
storage in the Southwest today is still held 
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on the farms and is not in any sense a prob- 
lem. of immediate railroad transportation, 
he added. 

With demands in the winter wheat terri- 
tory decreasing, Mr. Kendall stated, the 
movement of empty cars which heretofore 
has been directed to the Southwest is now 
routed to the railroads serving the spring 
wheat territory of Minnesota, Montana and 
the Dakotas. According to the latest esti- 
mates wheat production in 1944 will set an 
all-time record of 1,127,822,000 bushels, or 
100,000,000 bushels above the previous peak 
year of 1915. 


Nursery in Penn Station an Aid 
to Traveling Mothers 


A carefully-planned and attractively 
fitted infants’ nursery, with sound-proof 
ceiling, was opened, July 24, in Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York, thus affording 
journeying wives of servicemen, in par- 
ticular, a convenient spot to care for their 
infants’ wants free of charge. Twenty- 
eight babies were accommodated on open- 
ing day, and by shortly after noon on the 
second day, 30 more had rested between 
trips into or out of New York. 

The*nygsery is 50 x 18 ft., and the space 
has been well utilized. The general ap- 
pearance is one of comfort and roominess. 
Facilities are provided for bathing the 
baby, and there are electric hot-plate bottle 
warmers, as well as refrigeration facilities 
for cooling milk. A mother can prepare 
feeding formulas, and the railroad provides 
towels, and a change of fresh bed linen 
with each crib occupant. 

Walls in the receiving end are buff. There 
are two large rose-red Velon (plastic) cloth 
sofas, a desk, book case, and chairs of 
bleached white oak. There are six murals, 
depicting nursery rhyme characters. Floor- 
ing is of black and grey asphalt tile. Two 
black table lamps, a floor lamp and large 
wall mirror complete the appointments. 
Flex-glass partitions set apart the four- 


crib nursery. A bath is at one end of the 


room, and along the wall parallel to the 


sleeping. quarters are the refrigerator, sinks, 
hot plates and cupboards. Green composi- 
tion walls are used here. 

William Mylcreest, designer in the chief 
engineer’s office, and John Gordon, inspec- 
tor, are responsible for the planning and 
purchasing of all fittings and materials. 


Railroad Employees’ War Record 
Elicits Admiral’s Praise 


A message of commendation from Rear 
Admiral W. B. Young, chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts of the U. S. 
Navy, has been sent to American railroad 
employees and officers through the presi- 
dents or executive officers of the individual 
roads. 

“The success of the Allied landings in 
western Europe—in fact, the success of 
every campaign undertaken by American 
ships and men in every war theater—has 
depended heavily upon the efficient trans- 
portation facilities which the railroads of 
the United States have made available to 
the armed forces and to the war plants 
producing for them,” Admiral Young said. 

“Materials must arrive at factories and 
shipyards on time. if production schedules 
are to be met. Men and equipment must 
arrive at embarkation docks on time if in- 
vasion schedules are to be met. It is to the 
lasting credit of the men and women who 
staff and operate our railroads that they 
have never failed to meet these grave re- 
sponsibilities. Every one of you may be 
proud of your individual part in helping 
the Navy to gain command of the seas and 
carry the fight relentlessly toward the inner 
citadels of the enemy.” 


Way Cleared for 10,000 More 
Mexican Track Workers 


Another ten thousand Mexican citizens 
will be brought into the United States 
under six months’ individual contracts to 
work as track and maintenance of way em- 





Nurse Ruth N. Hoffman Checks in One of Her First Charges 


to 12:30 a. m., 


Nursery is open from 7:30 a, m. 
at all times. 


and a registered nurse and matron are on duty 
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ployees on American railroads, according 
to the War Manpower Commission. The 
importation of these additional workers will 
raise the total number brought into this 
country for such employment to about 50,- 
000, it was said. 

Under the arrangements completed with 
the Mexican government for the recruit- 
ment of these workers by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, they will be assigned to 
29 railroads, and they are not permitted to 
engage in work except on railroads. The 
contracts under which the men work are 
with the United States government, and 
are subject to renewal at the end of their 
life of six months. These contracts pro- 
vide that, in addition to the deduction of 
3% per cent from their pay required under 
the terms of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
a 10 per cent deduction is made for de- 
posit to the individual’s credit with the 
National Bank of Mexico. 


Industry Group Leaders Called 
to Manpower Committee 


The War Manpower Commission an- 
nounced July 23 the creation of a new In- 
dustry Associations Committee, the pur- 
pose of which is to enlist industry in “an 
intensified search for ways of conserving 
and fully utilizing manpower to meet criti- 
cal shortages.” 

According to'W. M. C. Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt, the committee will “encourage 


specific industries and industrial groups to 
ceoperate in the exchange of applied new 
discoveries, ideas and methods that have 
resulted in a reduction of manpower re- 
quirements.” It will work through trade 
associations and trade publications, he said, 
in procuring case histories of tried and 
proved changes and methods that have ac- 
complished a saving of manpower. 

It is anticipated that some 750 industries, 
represented by leaders in 12 major indus- 
trial groups, will participate in the program. 
Already appointed to the committee are 
the following: Manufacturing, Col. W. F. 
Rockwell, chairman of the board, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co.; Transportation, Com- 
ntunication and Public Utilities, J. J. Pelley, 
president, and E. H. Bunnell, vice-president 
of the Association of American Railroads ; 
Electrical and Miscellaneous Industries, 
Ralph J. Cordiner, assistant to the presi- 
dent of General Electric Co.; Service In- 
dustries, Frank A. McKowne, president, 
Statler Hotels Corp.; Lumber, Printing 
and Paper, Ben R. Ellis, secretary-manager, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturing Associa- 
tion; Mining and Petroleum, William A. 
Ogg, former president of the American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; Finance, In- 
surance and Real Estate, Morgan L. Fitch, 
president, Illinois Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards; and Textile and Leather, 
Frank L. Walton, vice-president of the 
Catlin Finish Co. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since July 8, and which are of interest to rail- 


ways: 


Car Materials—Operators of transportation sys- 
tems who have been unable to take advantage of 
the provision for placing advance orders for deliv- 
ery of special items of car materials because they 
had no first-quarter 1944 authorization to use as a 
“base,” may be given individual authorization. 
Direction 3 to P-142 provides that advance or: 
ders for air brakes, power hand brakes, brake 
beams, couplers, coupler bodies and car bolster 
springs may be placed for delivery in each of 
the three quarters following the quarter in which 
the order is placed. An operator may order 
for delivery in each advance quarter up to 75 
per cent of the amount of each of the above 
items authorized for him for the first quarter 
of 1944, 

Direction 3 has been amended to provide that 
if an operator has no first quarter 1944 authori- 
zation to use as a “base’’ against which to ap- 
ply the 75 per cent quota for advance ordering 
of any item under this direction, W, P. B. may 
establish a base by written authorization to the 
operator. The W. P. B. also may direct that an 
operator’s base be increased or reduced if his 
first quarter 1944 authorization does not prop- 
erly represent his advance quarterly needs for the 
particular item. If such a_ revised base is 
established, the operator may place advance 
orders against it, subject to all provisions of 
Direction 3. 


“Construction” —Defined—Amplification of the 
description of the kind of construction work cov- 
ered by paragraph (b) of Order L-41, provid- 
ing a more detailed definition of “‘the installing 
of equipment and fixtures,” is provided by 
Interpretation 9, which specifically states that 
certain kinds of installation are construction and 
are governed by the restrictions of L-41. The 
following kinds are listed: 

“The installation of any piece of equipment or 
fixture which is attached to the plumbing sys- 
tem of a building; the installation of any piece 
of equipment or fixture which involves putting 
new wiring in a_ building; the installation of 
any piece of equipment or fixture for which a 
base or foundation must be built; the installation 
of any piece of equipment or fixture cemented 
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to a floor or wall of a building; the installation 
of a furnace or stoker connected by pipes or 
flues or wiring to the building.”’ 

The following kinds of installations are not 
considered construction under L-41: 

“The . installation of a counter, table or booth 
which is attached to the building only by nails 
or screws and which can be removed as a unit 
and will only make it necessary to fill up the 
holes left by the nails or screws (however, if 
the counter contains equipment which is attached 
to the plumbing system, construction is involved) ; 
the installation of a piece of equipment or fix- 
ture which requires only making a connection 
to an existing wiring outlet (if new wires must 
be run or a new outlet built into the wall or 
ceiling, construction is involved).”’ 

W. P. B. said these examples illustrated the 
general principals concerning installations con- 
stituting construction under the restrictions of 
L-41. In case of doubt as to a particular in- 
stallation, W. P. B. suggested the nearest 
W. P. B. regional office should be consulted or 
an application be filed for permission to proceed 
with the work, 


Corundum—Corundum ore is still in short 
supply despite the relatively satisfactory picture 
of the balance sheet, due to low imports from 
South Africa. Essential requirements of the 
grinding wheel industry cannot be supplied at 
present nor can the stock of low grade boulder 
ore be efficiently utilized without more crystal 
ore. 


Planer and Shaper Gages—Planer and shaper 
gages and hardened steel squares have been added 
to Exhibit A attached to General Preference 
Order E-5-a (Gages and Precision Measuring 
Hand Tools). Exhibit A lists the types of tools 
governed by the order. These items were omitted 
through oversight from Exhibit A when the order 
was amended June 6, W. P. B. said. 


Southern Pine—Small southern pine lumber 
sawmills that customarily make special cuttings 
of railroad material, crossarms and paving block 
stock may apply for special prices on such cut- 
tings, in accordance with Amendment No. 2 to 
MPR-19A, effective July 18. Permission will 
be given only to those applicants who Mave 
made a regular practice of cutting specially for 
railway material, including car and bridge ma- 
terial, for use by railroads or car shops; cross- 


stock, and similar dens: 
cuttings. The log-run southern pine lumber regu 


arms, paving block 


lation (MPR 19-A), under which these mills 
operate, and which is amended by the new ac 
tion, makes no provision for these occasiona 
cases of special cutting. It was prepared 
especially for the numerous small mills that oper 
ate on a log-run basis, selling their product “‘as 
is” without any selection being made for grades 

Heretofore, those mills which desired to mak 
such special selections and thus obtain more tha: 
the log-run price had to qualify as sellers on the 
grading basis established by the major souther 
pine lumber regulation (2RMPR 19) which cov 
ers the larger mills and sets up prices by grades 
This procedure, O. P. A. said, imposed an w 
necessarily detailed degree of grading and pricin 
upon small mills not. equipped or unable to meet 
the requirements of the latter regulation. Th: 
new procedure makes the grades as simple as 
possible and recognizes the special quality of the 
cutting. Moreover, said O. P. A., the grade is 
simple enough so that the seller can take full 
responsibility for it without having to rely on the 
buyer’s inspection. 

The object of the action, said O. P. A., is t 
make provision for those sellers who definite! 
select and sell an item for which they hav 
specially cut. It is not designed to give any 
increased realization to persons selling something 
equivalent to a log-run assortment. In practicall 
all of the cases where producers will benefit by 
this action, they are operating in exceptionally 
good timber of dense grade. The prices estab 
lished under this procedure will be carefully 
adjusted so that, if the separate item for whict 
an addition is given detracts from a fair log-rw 
assortment, the remainder of the cut will have t 
move at a lower price than the regular log 
run price. 

A system of registration numbers will be use: 
under which only buyers and sellers having 
registration number may buy or sell a particula: 
cutting at the special cutting price. MPR 19-A 
applies only to sawmills which have no planing 
mills or which usually sell their lumber rough 
and which cut 4,000,000 f. b. m. or less of 
southern pine lumber in 1943. 


Wiping Cloths—Processors of individual wiy 
ing cloths are now required to set aside 66? 
per cent of their production (stepped up from 25 
per cent) for delivery on military orders. This 
increase is provided for in amendments to L-31 


Prices 


Cypress Switch Ties and Yellow Pine Piles 
To correct disparities between the maximum prices 
on cypress switch ties and those on lumber of 
that species Amendment 4 to Second RMPR 


.216, effective July 19, provides certain changes 


in the switch tie regulation. The principal 
change is that railroads may pay $8 per M. f 
b. m. more for heart red and black cypress switch 
ties. This action, establishes a new price on 
heart yellow and white cypress switch ties; in 
creases the price of heart red and black cypress 
switch ties; and reduces the price of 18-in. min- 
imum-butt Southern yellow pine piling. Maximum 
prices for red and black cypress switch ties, 
containing 85 per cent or more heart and for 
use untreated, are increased from $60 to $68 per 
M. f. b. m. to narrow the price differential be 
tween them and those on comparable items of 
lumber established by MPR 412. The new amend- 
ment cuts this price differential from $11.50 
to $3.50 per M. f. b. m. 

For the first time a dollars-and-cents schedule 
is established for yellow and white cypress switch 
ties containing 85 per cent or more heart. These 
species were not covered previously because of the 
very small volume of production. However, in- 
creased production makes it necessary to bring 
them under specific prices, The new ceiling of 
$54 per M. f. b. m. is intended to carry the 
same_relationship with lumber prices under MPR 
513 as that existing between other species of 
switch ties priced in the switch tie regulation 
(MPR 216) and the appropriate lumber prices. 
Prices were formerly fixed by O. P. A. under 
a special pricing provision in the latter regu- 
lation. } 

Prices of 18 in. butt Southern yellow pine 
piling are reduced on lengths 53 to 82 ft. im 
clusive, to establish a better relationship with 
prices on other butt sizes and lengths. These 
reductions vary from 1 to 4 cents per lineal 
foot. In the regulation, the original prices were 
due to an error in calculation, O. P. A. said. 
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Susquehanna Plan 


Approved by I. C. C. 


\o provision for old company 
equity holders; fixed 
charges slashed 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a plan for the 
reorganization of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western in which, as is most plans 
formulated in recent years by this body, 
the equities of the holders of the preferred 
ind common stocks of the old company 
are found to have “no value.” The pro- 
posed capitalization of the new company 
is $14,452,844, compared to about $38,885,- 
000 for the debtor in bankruptcy. 

Reorganization of this company under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act was in- 
stituted June 1, 1937. Certain insurance 
companies filed a plan of re- 
organization with the commission in 1942 
which called for a capitalization of about 
$16,250,000, while Examiner C. A. Bern- 
hard recommended a capitalization of about 
$14,000,000 in a proposed report which was 
analyzed in Railway Age of September 4, 
1943, page 389. The plan approved by the 
division incorporates many features of 
these two proposals. 

The capitalization and annual charges 
approved by the division are as follows: 


proposed 


Amount Annual 
issued charges 
Equipment obligations... . $452,844 $9,623 


Fixed-interest bonds 5,000,000 200,000 


\dditions and betterments 


fh ssh vhs 64s x's 's ae’ 85,000 
Sinking fund, Terminal 
ae pee 20,000 
Contingent-interest bonds 2,500,000 112,500 
Py a RS ee Le $7,952,844 $427,123 
referred stock, 5 per cent. 3,000,000 150,000 


Common stock (stated value 
3100 per share) ‘ 


> 


3,500,000 


Fotat igs tree wha . gies $14,452,844 

The fixed-interest bonds would be issued 
in two classes, $2,000,000 of modified 4 per 
cent Terminal bonds maturing in 1994 (re- 
placing a like principal amount of 5 per 
cent Terminal bonds maturing in 1943) and 
$3,000,000 of first and consolidated 4 per 
cent bonds maturing in 2004. The con- 
tngent-interest issue would be 4% per 
cent general mortgage income bonds ma- 
turing in 2019. Both stock issues would 
be placed under 5-year voting trusts, and 
holders of voting trust certificates would 
he entitled to instruct the trustees on 
voting the stock, except where holders are 
railroads or “affiliated with a railroad.” 
Until the income bonds have been retired, 
the preferred stock is entitled to elect one 
less than one-half the membership of the 
hoard of directors. A sale, consolidation, 
or merger of the new company can be 
effected by approval of 51 per cent of 
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holders of each class of voting trust cer- 
tificates who are entitled to instruct the 
trustees, that is, excepting railroads and 
“affiliated” persons. 

Allotments of new securities to the cred- 
itors of the old company would be as 
follows for each $1,000 principal amount 
of claim: 

First and Gen. mtge 

consol. 414% 

mtge.4% income Pref Com 
bonds bonds stock stock 


Midland of N.J 


errr $507.78 $540.50 $289.22 


Refunding bonds 328.09 164.04 531.76 $366.97 
2d m’tgage bonds Sa nat 1,316.25 
Gen’l mtg. bonds 424.26 
Patterson Exten 

sion bonds Ce PTS eee ae 1,076.06 
Unsecured claim. ..... ..... 100.03 


In addition, as stated above, old company 
Terminal bonds would be replaced by an 
equal principal amount of a 
plus cash for interest accrued. Holders 
of the $200,000 of Patterson Extension 
bonds would participate also in the distribu- 
tion of certain non-carrier property, esti- 
mated to amount to $55,634. The unse- 
cured claims represent principally one of 
2,250,000 by bondholders of the bankrupt 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern, whose securities 
had been guaranteed by the debtor com- 
pany, and one of $116,517 by the Lehigh 
& New England. No provision is made in 
the plan for any participation by the Erie, 
which had controlled the old company 
through stock ownership, since a_settle- 
ment effected between the trustees of the 
two roads already has been approved by 
the courts of jurisdiction and carried out. 

Pointing out that a court decision in 
New Jersey in June of this year affect- 
ing the liability of the debtor company 
for interest penalties on taxes in that 
state might ultimately increase the sum 
payable to the state to $1,012,636, in addi- 
tion to $1,191,577 previously set aside in 
respect of the principal of such tax claims, 
the division held that various considera- 
tions, particularly the present good earn- 
ings of the property under war conditions, 
will so effect the position of the trustee 
to meet this claim, as finally adjudicated, 
that no change in the plan of reorganiza- 
tion need be made to take care of the pos- 
sible liability. 

The effective date of the reorganization 
would be January 1, 1944. The division’s 
report referred to litigation between the 
Susquehanna and the New York Central 
and Erie over steps taken by the former 
road’s trustee to disafirm certain trackage 
rights agreements covering switching in 
the vicinity of its Edgewater, N. J., ter- 
minal. While the insurance companies had 
proposed that the reorganization plan ap- 
proved by the commission include a pro- 
vision conditionally disaffrming these con- 
tracts, the division held such a provision 
would not be compatible with the public 
interest, in view of the long period in which 
the arrangement had been in effect. 


new issue, 


Transport Policies 


Adopted by C. of C. 


(Common control of all forms of 


transportation favored 
within fixed areas 


The membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in referendum 
votes has approved two committee reports— 
one of which recommended modifications of 
existing restrictions on operation or con- 
trol of one form of transportation by an- 
other, while the other advanced proposals 
for a joint federal-state-local program for 
development of a country-wide system of 
airports at public expense. 

These reports, which were prepared by 
the Chamber’s committee on transportation 
and communication, were summarized in 
Railway Age of April 1, page 654. In dis- 
closing the results of the ballots, the Cham- 
ber pointed out that the referendum on rela 
tions between the different branches of 
transportation aroused “intense interest” 
among its membership, and brought wide- 
spread submission by interested and com- 
peting transportation interests of arguments 


to the voting organizations from their 
separate points of view. 
Co-ordination Favored—In the past, 


somewhat similar controversies have de- 
veloped over some of the Chamber’s refer- 
enda, it was explained, and in several in- 
stances one or more of the recommendations 
set forth in the reports have failed of adop- 


tion by the required two-thirds vote of the 


membership. None of the recommendations 
in the two transportation reports failed of 
adoption, however. 

The specific proposals with respect to 
various forms of transportation were as 
follows: (1) Operators of one form of 
transportation service should be permitted by 
law to operate other forms within reason- 
able territorial limits upon making an ade- 
quate showing to the appropriate regulatory 
authorities that it would be in the public 
interest and would not unduly restrain com- 
petition; and (2) Operators of different 
forms of transportation should be encour- 
aged, under proper safeguards in the public 
interest, to coordinate their services through 
contractual arrangements. The first propo- 
sition was approved by a vote of 1,483 to 
352; the second, by a vote of 1,687 to 188. 


Private Enterprise Vetoed—The re- 
port on airport facilities was based on the 
premise that the responsibility for planning 
and financing an airport system somewhat 
similar to the existing federal-aid highway 
system rests primarily on the states and 
localities concerned, but at the same time 
a coordinating participation by the federal 

(Continued on page 217) 
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I.C.C. Scrutinizes 
Alleghany’s Affairs 


Investigates continuity of its 
control over the C. & QO. 
and other carriers 


The investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the lawfulness of 
the control now exercised by the Alleghany 
Corporation over the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Nickel Plate, and Pere Marquette reached 
the stage of public hearings on July 26. 
The commission on its own motion insti- 
tuted the inquiry, which is docketed as 
No. 29085, on February 7, and this pro- 
ceeding has been consolidated with Finance 
Docket No. 14561, in which, as noted in 
Railway Age of May 27, page 1048, Alle- 
ghany has asked for a commission finding 
to the effect that its control of the three 
roads was not acquired, and is not now 
maintained, in violation of section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, or, alternatively, 
for its approval of such control. 


Did Alleghany Control Lapse ?—Apart 
from a short statement by counsel for 
Alleghany and the corporation’s principal 
stockholders, Robert R. Young and Allan 
P. Kirby, indicating their position, the 
opening sessions of the hearing were taken 
up with the introduction of some 116 docu- 
mentary exhibits prepared by the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry. Following the 
presentation of this material, witnesses 
subpoenaed by the bureau, including former 
officers and directors of the C. & O., were 
scheduled to be heard. 

In brief, counsel for Alleghany said, the 
position of his clients is that Alleghany ac- 
quired control of the railroads early in 
1929, and since then has continuously main- 
tained such control at all important meet- 
ings of the directors. The bureau, on the 
other hand, according to its counsel, takes 
the position that Alleghany acquired con- 


trol of the carriers in 1929 and has con-— 


trol now, but did not have control, or the 
power to exercise control, during the years 
1938 to 1941, inclusive. 

The degree of control held by Alleghany 
at the time mentioned is of importance in 
the case particularly because amendments 
to the Interstate Commerce Act made ei- 
fective through the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 made it unlawful for 
non-carriers to acquire control of carriers 
without first obtaining authority from the 
commission to do so. This provision, para- 
graph (4) of section 5 of the act, would 
not disturb control acquired lawfully prior 
to its passage, of course, hence the im- 
portance of the continuity of control which 
Alleghany has maintained over the three 
railroads. As defined in the statute, “con- 
trol” includes the power to exercise con- 
trol or management, and the requirement 
that commission authority be obtained ap- 
plies “however such result is attained, 
whether directly or indirectly, by use of 
common directors, officers or stockholders, 
a holding or investment company or com- 
panies, a voting trust or trusts, or in any 
other manner whatsoever?’ 
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Railroad-Owned Airlines 
Couldn’t Monopolize 


In Great Britain where the rail- 
ways and the steamship companies 
are seeking authority to provide post- 
war air transportation, arguments 
similar to those on this side of the 
Atlantic are advanced against per- 
mitting older agencies to engage in 
newer forms of transportation, viz., 
that the older agencies “want to 
stifle air traffic” and “their purpose 
is to skim off the profitable cream of 
the business, leaving the rest to be 
borne on public funds.” 

The “Economist” (London) dis- 
misses these arguments as contradic- 
tory. It says: “If there is competi- 
tion, it will not be possible for par- 
ticular railway or shipping companies 
either to stifle air transport or to 
skim off the cream of profitable busi- 
ness. . . . Neither the railways nor 
the [ship operators] ask for either 
subsidies or a monopoly of routes... . 
This request for opportunities to fly 
represents enterprise, and should not 
be prejudged unfavorably.” 











Position of Young and Kirby—lInas- 
much as Messrs. Kirby and Young ob- 
tained their interests in Alleghany securi- 
ties in 1937 and have since maintained them, 
they are, as individuals, apparently subject 
to whatever findings the commission makes 
as to the continuity of the control main- 
tained by Alleghany over the railroads, 
and the legality with which such control 
is now exercised. The issue may be fur- 
ther narrowed to an examination of the 
relationship between Alleghany and the 
C. & O., since the commission authorized 
the C. & O. to acquire substantial control 
of the Pere Marquette in 1929 and of the 
Nickel Plate in 1937. 

The application in F. D. No. 14561 is 
believed in some quarters to constitute an 
acknowledgment by Alleghany that the 
commission may exercise some control over 
its activities, and it has been pointed out 
that it was filed subsequent to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the so-called Re- 
finers Transport case (reported in Railway 
Age of April 29, page 830), which has been 
regarded as confirming the view that the 
commission may exercise wide powers over 
non-carrier companies or individuals exer- 
cising control of carriers. 


Production of Trailers 


The War Production Board disclosed last 
week that it has approved a program for 
commercial truck trailer production for the 
first half of 1945 to total 14,464 units. Allo- 
cations have been approved for the Office 
of Defense Transportation, Maritime Com- 
mission, Foreign Economic Administration, 
and Canada, out of this total. Included in 
the number would be 11,248 general freight 
units, 130 milk tanks, 625 oil tanks, and mis- 
cellaneous vehicles. The carryover from the 
1944 program would become part of, and 
not be added to, this 1945 program, it was 
explained. The 1944 program called for 
31,000 units. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Aviation Expansion 


Will Be Socialistic 


Burden explains airport plan 
whereby taxes, not users, 
would foot the bills 


Evidence continues to mount. that air 
transportation development in this country 
has been largely pre-empted as a socialized 
governmental function—to be planned and 
directed by bureaucrats and paid for by 
taxation, rather than instituted by private 
capital seeking to recoup its outlays, plus a 
profit if possible, from the voluntary pay- 
ments of customers. William A. M. Burden, 
assistant secretary of commerce, made this 
policy (with which the quantitatively in- 
significant private capital engaged in avia- 
tion seems to have no quarrel) further ex 
plicit in a radio address on July 23. 


Private Capital Not Considered—The 
airport, said Mr. Burden, “is the key to the 
problem”—and he does not disclose any un- 
derstanding that, if the consuming public 
desires these facilities as much as he as- 
sumes, then private capital would provide 
them, as it does other economic goods and 
services, wherever they are needed, without 
cost to the taxpayers and without necessity 
for “planning” by the Federal bureaucracy. 
Instead, Mr. Burden takes for granted that 
airports are a facility which must be pro- 
vided by tax funds—thereby forcing those 
who are not interested to share in the ex- 
pense for an economic service that they do 
not want, in order.that those who do want 
the service may enjoy it at less than its 
full cost. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration,” 
he said, “is now completing a $400,000,000 
program of building airports to meet the 
needs of the armed services. As a result of 
this program, which was begun three years 
ago, the United States acquired some 600 
new or vastly improved airports, almost all 
of which will be permanently useful in civi! 
aviation.” 

The assistant secretary of commerce does 
not weigh the need for aviation development 
in the customary economic manner of con- 
sidering demand in the light of customers’ 
willingness to match their demands with 
commensurate payments. He said that we 
now have 3,086 airports and, within five or 
ten years after the war, we will “need” 
double that number. How this “need” has 
been calculated—since demand is not gaged 
in the free-market sense of customers’ read- 
iness to pay for what they ask for—the sec- 
retary did not reveal. 


Customer Demand Not the Guiding 
Motive—The purpose of the government's 
airport program, as Mr. Burden views it, 
appears to be (1) to provide a market for 
the plane-manufacturing industry (i.e., he 
says by way of an analogy that “our great 
automobile industry would not have been 
possible without a large scale aggressive 
program for the construction of hard sur- 
face roads”); and (2) to stimulate “the 
growth of private flying and air transport.” 
Seemingly, these two objections must be 
accepted as ends in themselves—and are not 
to be scaled or in any way regulated by the 
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degree of willingness of users to pay for 
them, as expenditures for economic goods 
and services are limited under a system of 
free enterprise. Instead, the purpose ap- 
pears to be to locate the airports by bureau- 
cratic judgment (rather than submitting to 
the direction of a free market) wherever it 
is believed that they will most effectively 
promote the expansion of aviation—which 
is simply assumed to be a desirable goal; 
with no question whether or not there might 
be other expenditures which people, free to 
spend as they please might consider equally 
or more desirable. 

“While some additional large air ter- 
minals will be needed,” Mr. Burden went on 
to say, “the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion emphasizes the importance of the 
smaller types of landing fields in any future 
building program. They number about 
2.900 out of the total of 3,000 new fields 
proposed. It is our belief that if we are to 
have a thriving aviation industry, it must 
have its base in the grass roots of our coun- 
try. That means first of all flying fields 
located within easy reach of your homes 
and offices, fields designed for the small pri- 
vate aircraft, which many of you will own 
or rent. It also means fields a bit larger, 
but still modest in size for local commercial 
air service to and from the thousands of 
small communities not now accessible by 
plane. 


Tax-Built Facilities for Airlines—“At 
the present time only 286 places in the 
United are approved stops on scheduled air 
lines and of these 174 are in need of im- 
proved airports for safe and efficient airline 
service. Air carrier operations are sus- 
pended at some of these places because of the 
unsatisfactory conditions of their airports. 
Under the C. A. A. plan there would be 
1,827 cities with airports which could ac- 
commodate air transport operations. By air 
transport operations, I mean anything from 
charter service and small local or feeder 
lines to transcontinental express service, ac- 
cording to the travel market the area offers. 

“The ultimate need* for such expansion 
is evident. There are already on file with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington 
applications to begin service to some 720 
new points. Of these 612 are places listed in 
the C. A. A. plan as requiring airport con- 
struction. Scheduled airline service will not, 
of course, be made available to all these 
points in the immediate future. Local air- 
line operation is still in the experimental 
stage and the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
very properly announced that it will approve 
only operations which show a justifiable ex- 
pectation of success at a reasonable cost to 
the government. But where the demand* 
for service is strong enough it will be made 
available as aviation progresses—first per- 
haps by charter service and later by sched- 
uled operations. 

“The airport construction necessary to 
bring air transportation to these 1827 cities 
in the C. A. A. plan would cost approxi- 
mately $630,000,000 and the 1827 airports 
would also serve some 5,000 other towns 
within easy reach of them. 


A Mere Billion Dollars—‘Add to that 
what it would cost to spot the country with 


*Mr. Burden appears to continue using the 
terms “‘need” and “‘demand’’ in a political rather 
than an economic sense.—Editor. 


small airports for personal flying, and the 
total comes to just over a billion dollars. 
This is a large sum but it is small in com- 
parison with the 25 billion which this coun- 
try has spent on roads in the last 25 years. 
Let me emphasize that there is in existence 
neither appropriations nor legislation estab- 
lishing the machinery for such an airport 
program. It is merely a survey of our air- 
port needs,* which will be submitted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration at the 
request of the House of Representatives. 

“One way that such a program might be 
put into effect is proposed in legislation now 
before Congress. The proposal in question 
would appropriate to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 100 million dollars a year 
for the next ten years, to aid the states in 
constructing airports which fit into the na- 
tional plan drawn up by the C. A. A. The 
federal contribution is not to exceed one- 
half the total cost. Thus, if the states match 
in full the federal appropriation of 100 mil- 
lion dollars each year, it would be possible 
to complete within five years the billion 
dollar program which will be submitted to 
Congress by the C. A. A. 


States Invited to Get Busy Spending 
—‘This depends, of course, on how rapidly 
the states set up the necessary machinery 
for such cooperation. According to the bill 
now pending, states desiring to qualify for 
federal aid on airports would have to es- 
tablish a state airport agency, provide it with 
necessary funds for development and main- 
tenance, and authorize the prevention and 
removal of airport hazards by zoning. The 
construction work would be supervised by 
the state agency, in accordance with C. A. A. 
standards, and only projects included in the 
national plan would be eligible for federal 
aid. 

“A formula is proposed for allocating 
funds among the states, along the lines of 
the federal-state highway program. The 
C. A. A. report has been worked out with 
similar considerations in mind. Complete de- 
tails are not ready for all states, but let me 
show you how the plan would work out for 
two representative states. Take Massachu- 
setts, for example. The state now has 54 
airports. Under the C. A. A. plan the state 
would have 90. Of the 36 new sites which 
the C. A. A. proposes, 18 would be class 1, 
the smallest size, suitable for personal fly- 
ing. Seventeen would be class 2, suitable 
for local airline operations as well as pri- 
vate flying. One new field would be class 
4, the type necessary for through airline 
operations. In addition to building 36 new 
airports, the C. A. A. program calls for im- 
proving 10 existing fields in Massachusetts. 
The total cost of such a program would be 
just under $30,000,000. 

“Massachusetts, of course, is a highly de- 
veloped industrial state. Other larger states, 
where the population is spread out over 
greater distances, may require construction 
of relatively more airports. Minnesota is 
such a state. It would have 159 fields if the 
C. A. A. plan were completed, as compared 
with 45 today.” 

Mr. Burden closed his address with a 
eulogy of “American initiative and business 
acumen” which, he said, “are performing 
miracles on the war production front.” He 
does not seem to believe, however, that these 
praiseworthy qualities of free private enter- 
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prise are equal to the task of providing the 
country with sufficient airports to meet the 
needs of peace-time aviation. 


I. C. C. Warns Truckers to Keep 
Prescribed Records 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has advised motor carriers and brokers 
subject to part II of the Interstate Com 
merce Act that records, accounts, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda must be re- 
tained for the periods prescribed by its 
orders, effective July 1, 1942, regulating 
the preservation of such documents. 

While books, financial data and working 
papers may lawfully be removed from car- 
riers’ places of business by public account- 
ants for audit or similar purposes, it is 
expected that such records will be returned 
promptly, the commission pointed out. 
Where accountants retain possession of 
working papers as part of their audit pro- 
cedure, copies should be held in the car- 
riers’ offices, the notice pointed out. 


Judge Douglass Joins N. M. B. 


Assumption recently of the active duties 
of his office by former Judge Frank P. 
Douglass of Oklahoma, has brought the 
National Mediation Board again to its full 
membership. As noted in Railway Age of 





Harris & Ewing Photo 
Frank P. Douglass 


June 24, page 1221, his appointment to the 
board, following the resignation of Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, was somewhat un- 
expected, and followed evidence of a diver- 
sity of opinion in railway union circles as 
to whom they should support at the White 
House and before the Senate as successor 
to Dr. Leiserson. 

Mr. Douglass’ nomination went to the 
Senate on June 16 and was confirmed by 
that body, upon recommendation of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, on June 21. 
At the time some attention was attracted 
to the speed with which confirmation. of the 
appointment was obtained. Departing from 
more or less normal Senate practice, that 
body was asked by Senator Wagner, Demo- 
crat of New York and a member of the 
committee, to act on the appointment on the 
same day that the committee’s favorable re- 
port was submitted. Upon his explanation 
that one of the two remaining board mem- 
bers was ill at the time, and that the board 
could not function unless a quorum was 
present, no objection was offered to imme- 
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diate confirmation» of ;the: nomination; ahd 


the. President was notified “forthwith” of 


that action. 

The new board member’s participation in 
railway labor disputes as a “neutral arbi- 
trator” made him well known to those con- 
cerned.in Such proceedings as far back as 
1935, when he served as reféree in Cases 
involving Rock Island employees. In 1936 
he filled a similar post in disputes between 
the Western Pacific and other roads and 
the conductors’ andetrainmen’s unions: Be- 
fore the Railway Labor Act was amended 
to change the place of emergency boards 
in the wage adjustment processes he served 
as a member of four such boards. In addi- 
tion, he had served as chairman of the Tex- 
tile Labor Relations Board. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further modified the provisions of its 
Service Order No. 210, limiting the icing 
of refrigerator cars used for the shipment 
of fruits and vegetables from certain south- 
ern states, by Second Revised Service 
Order No. 210, effective July 23. The effect 
of the revised order is to continue the use of 
cars equipped for half-stage icing as far as 
possible for shipments of citrus fruit orig- 
inating in Florida, and to apply restrictions 
on bunker icing or reicing to three-fourths 
of capacity to cars loaded with fruits or 
vegetables originating in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana 
(east of the Mississippi river), South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Heretofore this restriction had not ap- 
plied to fruits loaded in any state men- 
tioned except Florida, and it has not ap- 
plied to either fruits or vegetables loaded in 
Virginia and West Virginia. The modified 
order was issued, according to the commis- 
sion, because there is an “acute shortage of 
ice in the South” which is affecting the 
movement of refrigerator cars and causing 
congestion of traffic. 

Service Order No. 207, restricting the 
holding for orders of reconsignment at 
points in the South of cars Joaded with 
fruits, vegetables and melons, has been set 
aside by Service Order No. 207-A, effective 
July 21. 

Effective July 26, Service Order No. 216, 
prohibiting the weighing of cars of sand, 
gravel or aggregates for use on govern- 
ment construction at Dalhart, Tex., has 
been vacated. Service Order No. 209, 
authorizing the Illinois Central to reroute 
certain traffic because of flood conditions, 
also has been vacated. 


Aviation Interests Plan Varied 
Landing Facilities 


As what was termed the “first general 
conference of all parties interested in air- 
port promotion and construction,” a two- 
day Joint Airport Users Conference was 
sponsored by the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation in Washington, D. C., this week. 
It was reported that 51 “aviation, business, 
industrial, education and government or- 
ganizations” were invited to participate in 
the formulation of a program to “encour- 
age local development of a vast chain of 
postwar aircraft landing facilities.” 

This program, it was explained, is de- 


signed. to fost@r two types Offanding facili- 
ties, “Airparks” for private flying and “air 
terminals” for commefeial air transporta- 
tion. In addition, it would provide for suit- 
able “flight stops” or rumways adjacent to 
highways for emergency use, and, “air har- 


bors” or facilities for’ planes désighed’ to” 


land on water. ¥ 

According ‘to the association, three jm 
gredients aré essential to the success of} 
such a comprehensive program: (1) a pub-. 


lic. informed ofthe ne@@gand educatediité. 


the utility of aviation; (2) coordinated 
planning and action of civilian and govern- 
ment organizations under “aviation con- 
sumer “leadership”; and (3) _ technical 
guidance and financial support from ‘“‘com- 
mercial groups having an enlightened self- 
interest in its fruition.” The landing facilities 
contemplated in this program, it was pointed 
out, “will provide the groundwork necessary 
to the growth of both private and commer- 
cial aviation in the postwar era.” 


June Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic, measured in 
ton-miles of revenue freight, handled by 
Class I railroads in June exceeded the same 
month last year by eight and one-half per 
cent, according to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. It amounted to approxi- 
mately 63,000,000,000 ton-miles, according 
to preliminary estimates. Class I roads in 
the first six months of 1944 performed ap- 
proximately 5% per cent more revenue ton- 
miles of service than in the same period of 
1943, 27% per cent more than in the same 
period of 1942, and 154 per cent more than 
in the first six months of 1939. 

The accompanying table summarizes ton- 
mile statistics for the first six months of 
1944 and 1943. 


% In- 
1944 1943 crease 
First 4 mos. 242,748,437,000 229,820,329,000 3. . 
i) eee 2 64,000,000,000 62,146,617,000 
Sune. i vks 2 63,000,000,000 


57,968,242,000 3 
349,935,188.000 5 


$ 
6 mos.’ total 369,748,437,000 5 


1 Revised estimate. 
2? Preliminary estimate. 


“Crisis” in Big Truck Tires 

Fear of an “imminent” breakdown of 
“America’s domestic transportation sys- 
tem” was expressed by the America 
Trucking Associations last week in a states 
ment emphasizing the effect on truck oper- 
ations of the growing shortage of large sizé 
tires for civilian trucks. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of the A. T. 
A., was quoted as saying, “Actually, we 
believe, the threat of a national transpor- 
tation tie-up is more acute right now than 
it was last December when the government 
took over the railroads. . . . Trucks operat- 
ing long distances through open country 
have no spares. Trucks must not go down 
or our major cities will be threatened with 
the loss of their supply of milk, meat and 
vegetables. No other form of transport can 
handle the job. Our railroads depend upon 
trucks for pick-up and delivery and to 
clear their terminals. This is a real crisis. 
Some drastic and immediate action must be 
had.” 

Spot checks throughout the country re- 
vealed 1,920 trucks pulled off the roads for 
lack of tires and another 2,695 about to be 
pulled off for the same reason, as of July 
15, according to this statement. The situa- 
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tion was said to. Keewerst in Illinois, al- 


though: it was" asserted that eight million 
board feet of “logs Could not be moved in 
Montana because trucks which haul them 
are “down.” 

. While increased production oe 
is essential, ‘this st t went on"to” 
immediate relief cam be had’ ‘only through 
making avaifable to, Ciyiliary mse 14 a 
larger proportion of the curr produétion 
and any part of the inventory @f largétires 
held in this @6untry by the @rmed forces 
that is not urgently needed for war pur- 
poses. 


Complete Deliveries of O. D. T. 
Waterways Equipment 


Early completion of the towboat and 
barge building program of the Office of 
Defense Transportation is expected, ac- 
cording to a statement July 24 by Ernest 
Holzborn, O. D. T. assistant director in 
charge of water transport. The final unit 
of the 155 steel cargo barges under order 
was delivered a few days previously, he ex- 
plained, and the last of the 21 towboats 
contracted for is scheduled for delivery 
within 30 days. 

Included in the barge program were 100 
with a capacity of 9,000 barrels of oil each, 
and 55 with a capacity of 1,500 tons of dry 
cargo each. Both the barges and the tow- 
boats are in operation on the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries, he said, under 
charter to privately operated transportation 
companies. 


Correction Notice 


In abstracting the report of the A. A. R. 
Mechanical Division Committee on Lubrica- 
tion of Cars and Locomotives under the 
paragraph headed “Interchange Rule 66” on 
page 30 of the Railway Age issue of July 1, 
the erroneous impression is given that the 
committee recommends a mixture of 50 per 
cent new and 50 per cent renovated waste 
for journal packing with Specifications 
M-904, M-905, M-906 and M-910. As a 
matter of fact this recommendation applies 
only when new waste is used and then the 
50 per cent of renovated waste is a mini- 
mum requirement. The exact wording of 
the committee’s recommendation, taken from 
Exhibit A, Item 1, Sec. (d) of the report 
is as follows: “When using new waste, it is 
preferable to thoroughly mix it with reno- 
vated waste prior to saturating, using at 
least 50 per cent renovated waste in the 
mix.” 


Livestock Handlers Seek I. C. C. 
Authorization 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been asked to authorize the Milwaukee Live- 
stock Handling Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the United Stockyards Corp., to 
acquire by lease and operate the “railroad’’ 
properties—that is, livestock unloading fa- 
cilities and certain sidetracks—of the Mil- 
waukee Stock Yards Co., and in connection 
with that arrangement to issue to United 
$5,000 of capital stock. 

At the same time the United Stockyards 
Corp. applied to the commission for author- 
ity to acquire direct control by stock O6wner- 
ship of the Milwaukee Livestock Handling 
Co., the Fort Worth Livestock Handling 
Co,, and the.South San Francisco Livestock 
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the crown and side sheets, strengthening the 





firebox against extreme distortion. 
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Handling Co. Through these applications 
proceedings have been undertaken to bring 
the common carrier activities of the stock 
yards involved further under the control of 
the commission, following its finding in its 
Ex Parte 127 investigation (reported in 
Railway Age of May 17, 1941, page 857) 
that companies performing livestock un- 
loading services for the railroads are com- 
mon Carriers. 


0. D. T. Appointments 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced the appointment of James 
M. O’Dowda as acting regional director 
fer Hawaii, succeeding O. R. Bean, who 
was recently appointed regional director 
for Puerto Rico. Mr. O’Dowda, a resident 
of Hawaii, was made assistant director of 
land transportation control of the Office of 
Civilian Defense for the territory in the 
summer of 1942, and joined the O. D. T. 
staff in October, 1943. 

Montrose Gordon has been appointed 
chief of the research and permits section 
of the O. D. T. Waterways Transport 
Department, succeeding L. C. Turner, who 
is now acting director of the Inland Water- 
ways Division. 


Hearing on T. P. & W. Injunction 
Suit Continues 


A hearing on the injunction suit filed 
by George P. McNear, president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, to prevent the 
Federal manager from charging to the 
railroad the cost of certain improvements 
to the line, was continued this week, clos- 
ing arguments being started on July 24 
before Judge J. Leroy Adair in the Fed- 
eral district court at Springfield, Ill. The 
projected work includes the laying of new 
rails, improvements to the communication 
system and the ballasting of 21 mi. of track. 
Edwin R. Eckersall, in summarizing the 
case for the plaintiff, stated that the re- 
placement of 70-lb. rails with 100-Ib. type 
does not fit into the future plans of the 
railroad, which call for 112 lb. rails, and 
that the proposed weight could not be used 
elsewhere on the road at a later date. He 
also stated that the testimony shows that 
the proposed construction in the communi- 
cation system also would not fit the future 
plans of the road, and will result in in- 
creased expense to the corporation. 

It was also pointed out that cinders for 
ballast are still available, and that the re- 
placement of 21 mi. of ballast with gravel 
at a cost of approximately $86,000 to the 
company would be wasteful expense. 

He also alleged that, if after final hear- 
ing, the possession of the railroad by the 
government is found illegal, the corporation 
would have no recourse or course of action 
to obtain damages. 

Clair Roddewig, assistant general coun- 
sel for the-O. D. T., stated that any damage 
claim is speculative as the evidence has not 
proven that any irreparable injury to the 
name of the road or to the operation of the 
road will result from the proposed work. 
He argued that the corporation could not 
be familiar with problems which now con- 
front the managers of the road, since the 
tonnage hauled in 1943 increased 37 per 
cent over that of 1942 and 41 per cent 
over 1941. In defending the action of the 
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federal managers he said: “When one is 
handling high explosives over a railroad, 
you don’t wait for a wreck and the ex- 
plosives to explode. You take steps to 
prevent the wreck.” 

After closing arguments on July 25, 
Judge Adair denied the injunction. He 
stated that if the railroad corporation and 
the government find themselves unable to 
reach an agreement after the war, there 
will be a court which will be able to make 
the decision. “For me it is not a question 
of money expended or how the government 
managers are keeping books,” he con- 
tinued. “The government must pay com- 
pensation for the use of the railroad when 
it is turned back to the corporate owners. 
If I were to pass upon what is to be done 
today, I would say that repairs are neces- 
sary. Later it might be decided that the 
work done was improvement.” 


Intrastate Fare Increases Once 
More Postponed 


At the request of the federal court, where 
litigation over orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring an in- 
crease in certain intrastate passenger fares 
is in progress, Commissioner Porter has 
further postponed to August 15 the ef- 
fective date of its orders in these pro- 
ceedings, Nos. 28963, 29000, and 29037. 
The orders refer to fares in Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, where state regu- 
latory authorities had declined to order 
increases in the intrastate fares equivalent 
to the increase in interstate fares author- 
ized by the Commission in its Ex Parte 
148 proceedings. 


Gen. Ayres Says Post-War Slump 
for Railroads Not Certain 


Viewing retrospectively the upsurge of 
business on the railroads not long after the 
termination of the first world war, Brigadier 
General Leonard P. Ayres, economic ad- 
viser to the presidents of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Lines, in the August issue of “Tracks,” 
magazine for C. & O. employees, writes that 
it is unsafe to assume that a serious post- 
war slump is impending for the railroad 
industry after this war. In the last war, 
according to General Ayres, percentage- 
wise, the wartime increase in ton-miles 
over the best of the previous peacetime rec- 
ords was almost as great as it has been 
in this war but nevertheless the expected 
postwar slump was small in amount and 
brief in duration. 

The ton-miles of revenue freight of all 
roads carried in 1919 were about 10 per 
cent fewer than those of the war years, 
and then in 1920 new high records were 
made surpassing those of the war period. 
In the first year after the other war 
the ton-miles of freight traffic of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio declined by about 11 
per cent, and the operating revenues de- / 
creased by about three per cent, but in 
1920 the ton-miles made a new all-time 
high record, and the operating revenues 
were almost 25 per cent greater than in 
the best of the war years. The records 
of the Nickel Plate and the Pere Marquette _ 
were even more remarkable. Neither one“ 
had any postwar slump at all and the 1920 
operations of both set records. 
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Part of the reason for the increases in 
the revenues of all three roads in that 
war and postwar period is to be found in 
a series of freight rate increases that came 
into effect in those years. On the other 
hand the roads were being operated under 
federal control, and not at their highest 
efficiency. The reason why traffic volume 
held up so very well is that the expected 
postwar slump did not develop when the 
fighting ended. There was a depression 
in 1921, but even then the volume of traffic 
did not fall back to prewar levels, and by 
1923 new high records were being made. 


Railroads to Go Before Kilgore 
Commission August 10 


The subcommittee on war mobilization 
of the Senate committee on military af- 
fairs—commonly called the Kilgore com- 
mittee—has set August 10 to hear the 
report of the American railroads in answer 
to charges made before the committee last 
winter by Senator Kilgore (Democrat of 
West Virginia) and others that they have 
not been receptive to the adoption and use 
of new technological developments. The 
nature of this report was indicated in an 
article in Railway Age of June 3, page 
1078, summarizing the detailed statement 
filed with the committee by the railroads 
in advance of the hearing. 


Civilian Users Get More Trucks 


During the first five months of 1944, ac- 
cording to figures released by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, the total pro- 
duction of motor trucks and truck tractors 
was 284,057, an increase of about 8 per 
cent over the same period in 1943. How- 
ever, of this number 26,669 medium and 
heavy trucks were allotted for civilian use, 
as compared to 1,167 in the same 1943 
months. The largest increase in output has 
occurred in the medium size truck category, 
and heavy trucks also showed some in- 
crease. In light trucks, none of which are 
allocated to civilian use, there was a cut 
in production. Jeeps and military ambu- 
lances are included in these totals. 


Bus Building Below Schedule 


Production of buses of all types during 
the first half of 1944 fell below schedule, 
according to War Production Board figures 
released last week at a meeting of the Bus 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. Production of 7,000 so-called integral 
type buses (those with body and chassis in 
one unit) and 10,000 body-on-chassis type 
was programmed for the year by the 
W. P. B., but production in the first six 
months was 1,824 integral type and 2,200 
body-on-chassis type. 

It was explained that this production lag 
would be made up to some degree during 
the last half of the year, through the effect 
of “special directive treatment” in the pro- 
curement of components. Manufacturers 
forecast a production of 11,500 integral 
buses in 1945, and the W. P. B. has ap- 
proved a program for the various claimant 
agencies calling for 10,392 of this type. Such 
forecasts, however, are subject to war de- 
velopments, it was emphasized. 

The meeting of the committee was pre- 
sided over by E. S. Perdoe, chief of the 
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Power Trains 


Pictured here is one of ten power trains being built for the United Nations. The 


trains will be used in recaptured towns and cities, where the local power houses 
have been destroyed. 








Each train, consisting of eight cars, will be capable of generating 5,000 k.w., or 
sufficient electricity for large communities. 


All of the trains will be equipped with Elesco superheaters ... KEEP ABREAST 
OF SUPERHEATER DEVELOPMENT WITH ELESCO. 
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Brico, recently, completed the de- 
livery of forty (40) of these high- 
powered, high-speed, heavy tonnage 
locomotives to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 


x BUY WAR BONDS 






































W. P. B. Bus and Electric Railway Sec- 
tion. Charles B. Bryant, recently ap- 
pointed director of the W. P. B. Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, also was 


present. Discussion in the committee 
brought out the view of bus builders that 
90 per cent or more of buses intended for 
use in cities were being delivered over the 
road, rather than by rail, and that box cars 
and flat cars are difficult to obtain for rail 
shipment. Because of this situation, the 
meeting was told, buses have to stand 
“long periods” in the open and subject to 
exposure at factory shipping points, await- 
ing freight cars. It also was asserted that 
the use of freight cars presents loading and 
unloading difficulties and “tends to injure 
bus bearings” while the vehicles are in 
transit. 


Antitrust Division Says Allied 
Van Violates Laws 


Vigorous objection to the recommenda- 
tion of Examiner W. T. Croft that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission issue to 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., certificates author- 
izing operations as a motor vehicle com- 
mon carrier of household goods over ir- 
regular routes between substantially all 
points in the United States has been lodged 
with the commission by the Department of 
Justice. 

The examiner's findings noted in Railway 
Age of June 24, page 1220, appeared in his 
proposed report in No. MC-15735, and the 
objection was filed with other exceptions of 
interested parties to the examiner’s report, 
the conclusion of which was contrary to 
that contained in an earlier proposed report 
by Examiner B. Freidson. 

The basis of the exceptions of the De- 
partment of Justice was its disposition to 
question Mr. Croft’s finding that certain 
arrangements made early this year had re- 
sulted in a “divorce” of Allied Van and the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. The department went on to explain 
that suit had been instituted in the federal 
district court in Illinois by the United 
States, alleging violations of the antitrust 
statutes by Allied Van and the association. 
Subsequent to January 11, when this suit 
was filed, it said, the defendants had taken 
certain steps which were asserted to have 
corrected the circumstances on which the 
allegations were based, but these actions 
were not considered sufficient by the depart- 
ment to accomplish compliance with the 
law. 

“This proceeding,” said the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the case before the commission, 
“is of unusual importance because the exam- 
iner’s report recommends that applicant be 
granted ‘grandfather’ authority in 40 states 
and the District of Columbia and authority 
based on a showing of public convenience 
and necessity between all points in the 
United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
the record discloses that the applicant’s op- 
eration violates and will continue to violate 
both the Interstate Commerce Act and the 
antitrust laws. 

“The record also discloses that applicant 
is not a carrier and is not the real party in 
interest,” but is “merely the creature of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation,” and the dssdcidtion’s status was 
fixed by the ruling of the Supreme Court in 


the recent U. S. vs. Marshall Transport 
Co. case (reported in Railway Age of April 
29, page 830), it argued further. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 22 totaled 903,034 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on July 27. This was a decrease 
of 1,770 cars or 0.2 per cent, under the 
preceding week, but an increase of 19,196 
cars, or 2.2 per cent over the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 47,519 
cars, or 5.6 per cent above the comparable 
1942 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 15 totaled 904,804 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, July 15 











District 1944 1943 1942 
ee ee ee 163,367 166,173 157,428 
Allegheny ...... 198,882 185,188 185,896 
Pocahontas ..... 57,641 57,770 56,049 
Southern ...... 125,488 115,663 118,409 
Northwestern ... 140,195 145,221 141,982 
Central Western. 142,220 133,171 127,875 
Southwestern ... 77,011 74,149 69,507 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 359,426 352,541 339,364 
Total All Roads 904,804 877,335 857,146 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 62,536 62,504 51,606 
Live Stock ..... 14,576 13,941 9,570 
SPORE © ena hints eee ae 180,738 176,249 163,630 
Rep eee eon 14,249 12,720 13,415 
Forest Products . 48,523 46,249 53,493 
Dre... cinuiaes. 86,729 89,671 92,249 
Merchandise l.c.1. 101,302 97 ,840 87,367 
Miscellaneous 396,151 378,161 385,816 
Sar SS ic) weves 904,804 877,335 857,146 
See © Secubies 745,141 808,630 855,158 
ON le eg eee a 897,800 852,082 753,740 
ee ere 881,267 760,930 853,418 
TS ae 879,161 868,286 


844,913 





Cumulative Total, 
29 Weeks ...23,599,139 22,638,515 23,529,445 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 15 totaled 70,691 as compared 
with 71,405 for the preceding week and 
67,580 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connect’ns 


July 38, 00M. dS i. 70,691 35,826 
ae Ey Sern atebecs «sy 71,405 36,831 
ye Oe. Re 63,531 36,880 
My - 19, BOO coved tes 67,580 41,801 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
July 15, 1944....2....... 1,933,156 1,094,671 
FONT 276 BORD cs cxtths SOX 1,783,062 1,106,177 
Jute BG, GIGS 6 occ hae scees 1,782,105 923,032 


Overrunning Clearance Point 
Leads to Collision 


A side collision between two Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe passenger trains at 
Hamlet, Colo., on June 19 was caused by 
one train, which was on a siding, fouling 
the main track while the other was pass- 


ing, according to a report of an investiga- 


tion conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the direction of Chair- 
man Patterson. The report pointed out that 
there was no sign or mark to indicate. the 
clearance point at the west end of the sid- 


ing. If a distinctive sign had been pro- - 


vided, the engineer of the train on the sid- 
ing “would have been aware of his loca- 
tion with respect to the clearance point, 


and this accident would have been averted.” 

Two passengers were killed and 58 pas- 
sengers and 5 employees were injured in 
the collision, which occurred in clear 
weather at 3:44 a.m. on practically level, 
tangent, single track, where train opera- 
tions are governed by timetable, train 
orders, and an automatic block signal sys- 
tem. The trains involved were No. 14, 
eastbound from Pueblo, Colo., to La Junta, 
which was moving on the main track at a 
speed of 28 m.p.h., and No. 13, moving 
westbound at a speed of about 4 m.p.h. on 
the siding at Hamlet, which it had entered 
as required by a train order directing the 
two trains to meet at that point. 

Train No. 14 consisted of 10 cars of steel 
construction. The eighth car was struck 
in the side by the engine of No. 13 when 
the trains collided, and the ninth car and 
the front truck of the last car were de- 
railed. These three cars were coaches. 
The eighth and tenth cars were slightly 
damaged, while the right side of the ninth 
car was destroyed and it was otherwise 
badly damaged. The locomotive of No. 13 
was somewhat damaged, but neither it nor 
any of the ten cars in that train were de- 


‘railed. No. 14 was brought to a stop when 


the brakes became automatically applied 
when the train parted between the fourth 
and fifth cars as a result of the accident. 
The last automatic signal passed by No. 
14 had displayed proceed, and the engineer 
of No. 13 by extinguishing his headlight had 
indicated that his train was in the clear 
on the siding. As No. 14 was passing, No. 
13 was moving ahead slowly on the siding. 
Because the enginemen on No. 13 “mis- 
judged” the location of the clearance point, 
the report explained, they allowed their 
engine to enter the turnout at the west 
end of the siding, after which there was 
not sufficient time for the brakes to be- 
come effective before the main track was 
fouled, although the engineer mooved the 
braked valve to emergency position. 


Commission Ends Truckers’ Rugs 
and Matting Case 


Finding, on reconsideration, that the pro- 
ceedings have been made moot by actions 
taken by the carriers concerned, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ordered 
its consolidated I. & S. Nos. M-1216 and 
M-1445 proceedings discontinued. These 
cases, dealing with certain motor carrier 
rates on rugs and matting from the East to 
Western Trunk-Line Territory, involved 
the propriety of a finding by Division 3, 
adopted by the full commission, that truck 
rates based on a 30,000 lb. minimum were 
unjust and unreasonable because a shipment 
of that weight could not be handled in one 
vehicle. 

The carriers sought court action to have 
the commission’s order making this finding 
effective set aside. Upon appeal, the case 
reached the Supreme Court as Eastern- 
Central Motor Carriers Association vs. 
U. S., and that court remanded the case 
back:to thé commission, as noted in Rail- 
way Age of February 12, page 364, for 
“further explication.” 

The commission’s policy condemning 
motor carrier volume minimum weights 
“unless it is shown clearly that the motor 
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carriers can transport the traffic at the 
volume minimum weights at costs per 100 
lb. which are less than the costs incurred 
at a reasonable truckload minimum weight” 
was “condemned” by the Supreme Court, 
the commission said, on the ground that the 
record was insufficient for it to understand 
the basis for its formulation. 

When, following this court action, the 
commission reopened the proceedings in 
order to develop such a record, it was in- 
formed by the carriers that they no longer 
desired to maintain rates on the 30,000 Ib. 
basis, as circumstances had so changed that, 
in their “managerial discretion,” they no 
longer wished to meet the railroad minimum 
weight provisions. 

In finding the case moot for that reason, 
the commission pointed out that “there are 
numerous rates maintained by motor com- 
mon carriers subject to minimum weights 
higher than can be transported in a single 
motor vehicle, but we cannot deal with such 
rates except in the event of a complaint 
against them or the institution of a general 
investigation. We are not warranted, at 
this time, in entering into a general inves- 
tigation of these and minimum 
weights.” 


rates 


Representation of Employees 


The boilermakers and their helpers and 
apprentices of the Louisville & Nashville 
have retained the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
& Helpers of America, affiliated with the 
\merican Federation of Labor Railway 
Employees’ Department, as their represen- 
tative for the purposes of the Railway Labor 
\ct as the result of a vote conducted under 
National Mediation Board procedures. The 
right of this union to represent these em- 
ployees had been challenged by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Shop Crafts of America, 
but the latter union lost the election by a 
514 to 242 vote. 

Another A. F. of L. affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmith, Drop 
Forgers & Helpers, having challenged the 
right of the Brotherhood of Railroad Shop 
Crafts of America to represent the Louis- 
ville & Nashville’s blacksmiths and their 
helpers and -apprentices, an election was 
held under N. M. B. procedures which re- 
sulted in the latter union winning by a 
vote of 162 to 106. 

The marine engineers of the Central of 
New Jersey have voted 18 to 13 to retain 
as their representative the National Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association over the 
challenge of the Railroad Division, Inland- 
boatmen’s Union, Port of New York. An 
election by the car repairmen and car re- 
pair inspectors of the South Buffalo did not 
result in the certification of any union as 
their representative, as none received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. 

Yardmasters of the Union Belt of De- 
troit (Mich.), not previously represented, 
have selected the Railroad Yardmasters of 
\merica to represent them. By negotiation 
with the carrier, the National Maritime 
Union,of America, C. I. O., has succeeded 
the Seafarer’s International Union of Amer- 
ica, A. F. of L., as representative of the 
unlicensed personnel of the deck, engine and 
stewards’ departments of Grand Trunk 
Western car ferries on the Great Lakes, 
the N. M. B. has been advised. 
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The National Mediation Board has an- 
nounced also that an election will be held 
for the motormen, freight and passenger, in- 
cluding Diesel and steam locomotive engi- 
neers, and one-man electric car operators 
of the Pacific Electric, as one class or craft, 
and the same road’s steam locomotive fire- 
men, including helpers on Diesel locomotives 
but not trolleymen, as another, to select 
their representatives. This action 
an investigation of a jurisdictional dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Employees in the named have 
been represented by the latter union for a 
“considerable number of years,” the board 
found, and they have been covered by a 
single contract that also applies to conduc- 
tors, brakemen, trolleymen, motor coach 
operators, and other employees. The B. of 
L. E. had contended that representation of 
the road’s employees should be determined 
on a craft or class basis and that all classes 
of employees covered by the rival union’s 
agreement should not vote as a unit. The 
B. of R. T. during the investigation modi- 
fied its contrary position to some extent, 
but still contended that, if separate classes 
should be established by the board, they 
should “inelude employees in categories not 
finally incorporated in the classes for which 
elections have been ordered. 


follows 


classes 


Northwest Board Meeting 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
held its seventieth regular meeting at Du- 
luth, Minn., on July 20. It was anticipated 
that some difficulty will be encountered in 
the movement of this year’s grain crop due 
to labor and car shortages. Ralph E. Clark, 
manager of the Closed Car section of the 
Association of American Railroads, was the 
speaker at a luncheon meeting, his subject 
being, “Railroads Backing the Attack.” 


Transport Policies 
Adopted by C. of C. 


(Continued from page 211) 
government was contemplated. Because 
relatively few airports are specialized for 
use by airlines only, as “in the vast ma- 
jority of cases” they must be prepared to 
serve unorganized private flyers and “cas- 
ual” commercial flyers as well, it would be 
“impracticable,” the committee held, to re- 
quire owners and operators of airplanes to 
provide their own landing facilities. 

While privately owned airports have their 
place, and should be fostered, it said, they 
cannot be depended on to meet all “needs,” 
and airports must therefore be financed 
largely by public authority. But the com- 
mittee said it would follow “the same broad 
principle applied in the case of railways 
and highways, which in their development 
period received substantial government as- 
sistance of one kind or another,” and thus 
advocated that publicly-owned airports 
should be put on a “self-sustaining” basis 
as soon as possible. 


A “Make-Work” Program — Eleven 
propositions were suggested by the com- 
mittee as a Chamber policy with respect 
to a federal-aid system of financing air- 
ports “to replace the recent trend toward 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 


financing of airport construction mainly by 
the federal government.” In general, the 
matching system applied to federal ap- 
propriations for highways was taken as a 
guide. All of the recommendations 
adopted in the referendum, but considerable 
opposition was registered with respect to 
that one which read, “A major part of such 
a program should be reserved for periods 
of low business activity.” On this the 
vote was 1,443 to 457, showing, the Chamber 
said, that “a substantial number of organi- 
zations felt it unwise to delay competition 
of the airport program for the purpose of 
coordinating a part of the construction pro- 
gram with low points in the business cycle.” 


C. N. J. Shifts Fast Trains to 
Outside Rails 


To insure greater passenger safety, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, on July 
21, shifted to the outside tracks its fast 
trains in the four-track Jersey City-Raritan 
mainline territory. Because of the large 
number of trains operated during commuter 
hours, some passenger trains must still be 
run on inside tracks. 

“Our passenger trains generally have 
been running on the inside tracks while 
the freight trains have been on the outside 
tracks which are, of course, those nearest 
our passenger stations,” explained E. T. 
Moore, general manager. “By putting pas- 
trains on these outside tracks and 
shifting freights to inside rails, we prevent 
the possibility of a freight train making a 
mistake and cutting between a passenger 
train and a station while passengers are 
getting on and off.” 

The switch to outside tracks is effective 
immediately for all eastbound trains, and 
will be extended to westbound trains within 
a few months. 


were 
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Tells Truckers to Keep Records 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
warned commercial motor vehicle operators 
that records of miles traveled, motor fuel 
used, and tire inspections must be kept 
for periodic inspection by O. D. T. repre- 
sentatives, even though the distribution of 
O. D. T. forms 17 and 17-a, formerly re- 
quired for such reports, has been discon- 
tinued. Common carriers and certain other 
truckers are still required to file monthly 


operating reports, however, it was ex- 
plained. 
Rep Men 1N TracK Work.—tThe cur- 


rent Katy Magazine reports thatthe M. K. 
T.’s Southern district forces, literally hav- 
ing “beaten the bushes” in search of suffi- 
cient labor for laying the heavy steel track 
in the road’s present rebuilding program, 
finally appealed to the Indians in the terri- 
tory along its 'ines. Especially in Oklahoma 
did this search prove successful, and many 
Indians hitherto unaccustomed to heavy 
physical labor are now “making good 
hands.” A glance at the payroll reveals 
Sapsucker Mouse, John Lee on the Hill, 
Leaf Leaf, Tin Cup Six, Watt Hogshootem, 
Dave Creek Killer, Blue Six, Ben Raven, 
John Money, Henry Chunestudy, George 
Suulateshee, Hugh Goingsnake and George 
Bigfeather. 
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WESTWARD HO- 


with an “Automatic Brakeman” 
on every car 








Early trains needed a brakeman on every car. The Westinghouse “‘Automatic”’ 
Brake, introduced only three years after the first model appeared, put one there 
—to stay! 

Installation of a Triple Valve and reservoir gave each car its own braking 


power and eliminated runaways when trains broke in two . . . an occurrence that 





was all too frequerit in those early times. Crude by present standards, this 


automatic brake was the direct ancestor of the brake you depend on today. 





No change has been made in basic principles. And through all the stages of evolu- 
tion, each new improvement has functioned interchangeably in combination 


with earlier models . . . a remarkable engineering achievement. 


75 Years of Pioneering 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 








TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO 


MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS > . . é . 
For a vivid picture of the progress in these 75 years . . . consider 


the Electro-Pneumatic HSC Equipment. Brakes respond in- 
WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER stantly and sensitively throughout the train. The highest prac- 
ticable rates of retardation are maintained by a speed governor 








SPEEDS—SAFELY. which automatically proportions braking pressure to speed. 
Means may also be incorporated to prevent wheel sliding when 
rail adhesion is subnormal or spotty. Westinghouse Braking 
Equipment is always abreast of transportation needs. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Brazilian Railway Plans 
Improvements 


Improvements planned for the Paulista 
Railway which operates in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, include the purchase of 500 
new freight cars and 12 new electric loco- 
motives, according to the Department of 
Commerce. (The railway was reported in 
the market for 500 42-metric-ton box cars in 
the Railway Age of March 18.) The plans 
provide for doubling the main line on one 
section of 19 miles and installation of 
111-lb. rails. Another section of 23 miles 
is to be widened and two sections of 19 
and 41 miles, respectively, are to be elec- 
trified. New tools are to be purchased 
for shop work and the tracks on one sec- 
tion of the line are to be welded. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The CoNsoLmMATED RAILROADS OF CUBA 
has ordered 10 steam locomotives of 2-8-2 
wheel arrangement from the American 
Locomotive Company. The inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 29. 


The CHICAGO, 
has ordered 50 
switching locomotives 
Locomotive Works. 


3URLINGTON & QUINCY 
1,000 hp. Diesel-electric 
from the Baldwin 


FREIGHT CARS 


The WaBAsH is inquiring for material 
for 600 50-ton new gondola bodies for ex- 
isting trucks. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The 100 hospital cars recently ordered 
by the U. S. War DepartMENT from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. (reported 
in Railway Age of June 10) will provide 
comfortable space for 36 patients, 30 for 
wounded and six for mental and shock 
cases. There are to be two roomettes 
in each car for the medical staff, two 
toilets and a shower bath, and a complete 
kitchen equipped with a cooking range, 
refrigerator, sterilizer and ample closet 
space for storing provisions. The reception 
room on each car is provided with 4 ft. 
doors so that patients can be moved in and 
out with comfort and speed. Ample bag- 
gage and locker space for storage is also 
provided and the cars will be completely 
air-conditioned, using the a.c. f. ice-acti- 
vated system. The new cars will be built 
at the a.c.f. St. Charles, Mo., plant, which 
is also reconverting 118 of the old hospi- 
tal cars. 


SIGNALING 


The RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
TOMAC has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. covering ten sets of 
three-indication cab signal and speed con- 
trol equipment for installation on ten new 


locomotives which are being built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. This control 
equipment is similar to that now in service 
and will be operated in the train control ter- 
ritory between Richmond, Va., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Kansas City SouTHERN has placed 
a contract with the General Railway Signal 
Company for materials covering the in- 
stallation of absolute permissive block sig- 
naling between Joplin and McElhaney, Mo., 
a distance of 36 miles. Equipment ordered 
includes 46 type SC signals, 30 welded steel 
instrument cases, 19 transformers, 46 rec- 
tifiers, 12 type K relays, 111 type B relays, 
and necessary items to complete the in- 
stallation. 


The Boston & ALBany has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company for control machines to be added 
to the existing all-relay interlocking plants 
at Brookline Junction, Boston, Mass., and 
West Pittsfield, Mass. 


The CanapiAn PacirFic has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Company 
to furnish materials and labor to install 
absolute permissive block signaling on 36 
miles of single track between Medicine Hat 
and Suffield, Alberta, Canada. Materials 
ordered include 118 type K relays, 35 type 
SA high signals and one type SA dwarf 
signal, two train order signals, eight switch 
indicators, and 19 switch circuit con- 
trollers. 


The Exectro-Mortive Corporation §has 
placed a contract with the General Railway 
Signal Company to supply eight intermit- 
tent inductive train control equipments fot 
installation on Southern Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. 


Supply Trade 





American Car & Foundry Co. 
Annual Report 

The forty-fifth annual report of Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1944, shows net earnmgs of 
$5,591,832, after all charges including inter- 
est, depreciation, amortization, and provi- 
sion for estimated income and excess profits 
taxes. This compares with net earnings of 
$5,055,719 reported for the year ended April 
30, 1943, and is equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $5.95 per share of common 
stock. Gross sales aggregated $218,834,838, 
as compared with $289,275,689 with preced- 
ing year. Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, less estimated post-war credits on 
excess profits taxes of $1,684,530, are esti- 
mated at $17,427,770, compared with $25,- 
374,902, after estimated post-war credits on 
excess profits taxes of $2,500,000, in 1943. 
Unfilled orders at April 30 approximated 
$190,000,000 and had increased to about 
$218,000,000 by July. Current assets totaled 
$138,077,007 and current liabilities $104,- 
452,142, as compared with current assets of 
$169,235,788 and current liabilities of $144- 
362,272 in 1943. 

Charles J. Hardy, president, in his letter 


to the stockholders, says that in line witl 
the policy of writing off the cost of facili 
ties adapted only to the production of com 
bat and other material needed for war pur 
poses, there was amortized as of April 30 
1944, a total of $11,340,989 of the entir« 
$13,343,832 expended for such extension of 
plant facilities. “During the year just closed 
the activities of the company, as a make: 
both of materiel of war and of railroad 
equipment and supplies, have continued un 
abated—with, however, the curtailment of 
the government’s need for the light military 
combat tanks. In the production of such 
tanks the company was the pioneer and up 
to April last it produced more then fifteen 
thousand of them.” Mr. Hardy said that 
while there had been some “cut-backs” in 
the company’s scheduled deliveries of cer- 
tain materiel, this in considerable part was 
compensated for by increases in and addi- 
tions to other schedules. 


George J. Diver has been appointed 
vice-president of Morrison Metalweld 
Process, Inc., subsidiary of the Morrison 
Railway Supply Corporation. Mr. Diver 
began his career in the superintendent's 
office of the Peoria & Eastern in 1900. He 





George J. Diver 


subsequently was employed with the Big 
Four and with the Lake Erie & Western, 
where he was freight claim investigator. 
He joined the Interstate Car Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in 1905 and served as 
general manager from 1919 to 1924. When 
the Interstate Car & Foundry Co. was 
organized in 1925, he was elected president 
and general manager. He joined Morrison 
Metalweld Process in 1929, handling sales 
and operations in the western district. He 
was transferred to Buffalo, N. Y., in a simi- 
lar capacity in April, 1941. 


The Heywood-Wakefield Company 
was awarded the Army-Navy “E” for the 
third time for continued excellence in the 
production of war material on July 22. 


The Ex-Cell-O Corporation is observ- 
ing its Silver Jubilee this month. The com- 
pany is distributing an institutional booklet, 
The First 25 Years, portraying its history 
and an indication of its future. 

Robert L. Koeppen, who has been with 
the Timken-Detroit Axle Company for 
25 years, has been appointed regional field 
service representative for Timken in Cali- 
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fornia, Arizona and New Mexico to suc- 
ceed the late Herman F, Zarnikau, who 
died on June 1. Mr. Koeppen had been as- 
signed to the southwest region from 1939 
to 1941, when he returned to the factory in 
Detroit, Mich., to handle special service as- 
signments to further the -war effort. 


H. G. Mastin, service engineer of the 
Dearborn Chemical Company, has been 
promoted to district sales manager of the 
Eastern district with headquarters in New 
York. 


The Pacific Railway Equipment Com- 
pany has changed its name to Preco, Inc. 
No change in the management or business 
of the company is involved. 


William Balderston, formerly vice- 
president in charge of the commercial divi- 
sion, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operations and a member of the 
executive committee of the Philco Cor- 
poration. 


Howard P. DeVilbiss, vice-president, 
has been elected president and general man- 
ager of the DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, to succeed Allen D, Gutchess, who 
has been elected chairman of the beard and 
active senior executive. Mr. Gutchess suc- 
ceeds W. M. Booker, who will continue as 
a member of the board. Frank A. Bailey, 
vice-president and general manager, who 
has been with the company for 34 years, 
has retired. Don J. Peeps, of the engi- 
neering staff, has been appointed acting 
chief engineer. 


The Briggs Clarifier Company has ap- 
pointed the following zone managers and 
distributors: Thomas W. McKinley, serv- 
ice engineer with the company since August, 
1941, has been appointed southeastern zone 
manager with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
covering all states south of Maryland and 
east of West Virginia, Tennessee and Miss- 
issippi. Donn Murphy has been appointed 
southwestern zone manager with headquar- 
ters in Dallas, Tex., covering Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Murphy was engaged in industrial sales 
work as a member of the firm of M & M 
industrial Supplies, Dallas, Tex. A. H. 
Martin has been appointed western zone 
manager with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Martin worked for three years with western 
distributors as sales and service engineer 
for the company. The W. P. Childs Ma- 
chinery Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed distributor for western Tennessee 
and north and central Georgia; the Pate 
Supply Company, Birmingham, Alla., dis- 
tributor for Alabama; and the Sullivan- 
Mears Company, Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
tributor for Kansas and Missouri. 


OBITUARY 


Edmund H. Lunken, chairman of the 
board of the Lunkenheimer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, died July 19. He was 83 
years of age. Mr. Lunken was the son of 
Frederick Lunkenheimer, who founded the 
Lunkenheimer Company in 1862. He en- 
tered the business at the age of 16 and as- 
sumed leadership of the.company upon the 
death of his father in 1889. 
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AtcHison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to build 
a 2.02-mile extension of its line now serv- 
ing the Wilmington section of Los An- 
geles, Calif., to give it access to the port 
of Long Beach, Calif. 


AtLantic Coast Line.—In connection 
with a project for relocating its line at 
Gainesville, Fla., this road has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to construct two 
connecting tracks, 0.16 and 0.57 mile in 
length, respectively, between its existing 
line and a line of the Jacksonville, Gaines- 
ville & Gulf which it has been authorized 
to acquire. The work is estimated to cost 
$32,500, and is expected to be completed 
by December 1. 


Atcuison, TorpeEKA & SANTA FeE.—This 
road has awarded a contract to the Swiner- 
ton & Walberg Construction Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. for the construc- 
tion at Barstow, Calif., of a Diesel en- 
gine sefvice building to measure 138 ft. 
by 325 ft., with the following specifica- 
tions : steel frame on a concrete foundation ; 
glass and corrugated Transite sides and 
roof; concrete Diesel pits; servicing plat- 
forms inside the building; frame building 
over the wheel pits; concrete repair track 
pit, transfer pit and truck pits ; concrete dis- 
tilled water house and equipment; and a 
washing and fueling platform. The grading 
and excavation contract has been awarded 
to the Morrison Knudsen Company, Los 
Angeles. 


Itt1nors CENTRAL.—This company’s sub- 
sidiary, the Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans, has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a 4.6-mile branch from Green- 
ville, Ky., to connect with industrial tracks 
of the Beech Creek Mining Co. Work is 
to be completed on the extension by April 1, 
1945. The line is to cost about $187,000. 


War DeparTMENT.—The U. S, Engineer 
office, Norfolk, Va., has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to $31,593, to the Sutton 
Company, Inc., Radford, Va., for the con- 
struction of additional road and railroad 
facilities in Virginia. 





“Tris War Is A Famiry AFFAIR” sug- 
gests an Illinois Central advertisement now 
appearing in newspapers along its lines. 
Pointing out that railroading is a tradition, 
“an honored occupation among families, 
friends and neighbors,” and one which often 
has been “in the family” for four or five 
generations, the I. C. observes, that of its 
435000 employees, 8,281 have gone to war. 
“This makes the war a family affair for all 
of.us,” the message reads, and adds that 
“until it is won, our main concern is vic- 
tory. After that, all we have learned in the 
war years will be turned to account in im- 
proving Illinois Central service.” For, re- 
marks the railroad, “We want to keep on 
earning your good will.” 


Ba.trmore & Oxn10.—To Meet Note Ma- 
turity—On July 19, Roy B. White, presi- 
dent, announced that arrangements had 
been completed to pay the publicly held 
secured notes of the company amounting 
to $19,000,000 which mature on August 1 
with sinking funds and proceeds of a bank 
loan of $7,500,000, payable May 15, 1945, 
which has been negotiated at 0.75 per cent. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which holds the remaining $13,490,000 of 
the notes, originally issued in the amount 
of $50,000,000, has agreed to extend its 
loan. With the August 1 payment, the 
railroad will have redeemed approximately 
$90,000,000 of its $100,000,000 debt reduc- 
tion goal under the 1938 plan for modifica- 
tion of interest charges and maturities. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—R. F. C. 
Debt Reduced.—Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones has announced that this 
company on July 25 paid the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation $23,038,720, in- 
cluding interest, on its indebtedness to the 
corporation. Of the total amount loaned 
to this road, $46,588,133, the balance out- 
standing is now $24,855,000, he said. (Pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of July 22, 
page 177.) 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates ——Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $2,500,000 
of 134 per cent serial second equipment 
trust of 1944 certificates, sold at 100.0875 
to Halsey Stuart & Co. in connection with 
the purchase, at a total cost of $3,213,850, 
of 1,250 50-ton all-steel hopper cars (pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of July 22, page 
177). In its report, the division pointed 
out that this road has made a net reduc- 
tion in publicly held debt of $39,275,000 
during the past seven years, that in the past 
six months it has expended $9,630,000 cash 
for new equipment in addition to $1,294,000 
to be paid out on equipment purchased 
under new equipment trust arrangements 
already approved, and that a further ex- 
penditure of $3,480,000 in cash will soon 
be required in connection with the purchase 
of additional equipment to cost about $14,- 
630,000. 


Crxcrxnast Unton Terminar. — Re- 
financing —This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $24,000,000 of 2% per 
cent series G first mortgage bonds to re- 
place an equal principal amount of 3% per 
cent series D first mortgage bonds, which 
it proposes to call at 106. The new issue 
is to be dated August 1, 1944, and mature 
in 30 years, subject to earlier call at a 
premium varying with the date. Joining in 
the application as guarantors were the 
seven proprietary roads: Baltimore Ohio; 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific; Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis; Louisville & 
Nashville; Norfolk & Western; and Penn- 
sylvania. 

INTERSTATE. — Promissory Notes. — Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to issue 
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$1,000,000 of 2% per cent serial promissory 
notes which have not been offered at com- 
petitive bidding but are to be delivered at 
par to J. P. Morgan & Company in con- 
nection with ‘financing the construction by 
the Norfolk & Western, on trucks supplied 
by the Interstate from cars retired, of 1,000 
50-ton all-steel hopper cars at an estimated 


cost of $1,700,000. 


Kansas City TerMina..—Refinancing. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $47,000,000 of 30-year serial first 
mortgage bonds at an interest rate to be 
determined by sale at par by competitive 
bidding. The proceeds, with other funds, 
wuold be used to retire $49,121,000 of 4 
per cent first mortgage gold bonds outstand- 
ing. Joining in the application as guaran- 
tors were 11 proprietary roads, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; Chicago Great Western: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Kansas 
City Southern; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; 
Missouri Pacific ; St. Louis-San Francisco: 
Union Pacific; and Wabash. The appli- 
cation indicated that these roads’ liability 
would be adjusted to the extent that the 
Altn, through a separate agreement to be 
negotiated, becomes obligated for rental 
payments for its use of the terminal. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lours.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $2,100,000 of 17% per 
cent second equipment trust certificates of 
1944, sold at 99.882 to the Cleveland Trust 
Co., in connection with the purchase, at a 
total cost of $2,684,207, of 25 70-ton all- 
steel covered hopper cars and 15 2-8-4 type 
freight locomotives. : 





New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Tax Reassessment Ordered—On July 21 
the New Jersey supreme court set aside the 
1943 franchise tax assessment levied on 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
by the state tax commission, and upheld 
by the state board of tax appeals, and 
ordered a reassessment. The court held 
that both agencies were wrong in not 
allowing the railroad to deduct from net 
railway operating income, on which the 
tax is based, $75,367 for depreciation on 
road and structures and $198,679 claimed 
as railway tax accruals. 


RutLanp.—Trustees.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has rati- 
fied the appointment of William E. Navin 
and Wallace M. Fay as trustees of this 
road during reorganization. 


St. Louts SourHwestern. — Interest 
Payment.—Semi-annual interest payments 
on bonds will be made on or after August 
1. Payments include interest due Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1 on the second mortgage 
income bond certificates due in 1989, and 
those due on January 1 and July 1 for 
1941, 1942 and 1943, and January 1, 1944 
on the first terminal and unifying mortgage 
bonds due 1952. The remainder of interest 
due July 1, 1937 and all the interest due 
January 1 and July 1, 1938 on the general 
and refunding mortgage five per cent bonds, 
series A due in 1990, will be paid at the 
rate of $10 per $1000 principal amount and 


Im) 


$5 per $500 principal amount in the case 
of the installment due July 1, 1937,.and at 
the amount specified in the case of the 
installments due January 1 and July 1, 1938. 


Seapoarp Arr LINe.—Reorganization of 
Lessor Road.—The Georgia, Florida & 
Alabama, the property of which is operated 
under lease by the Seaboard Air Line, has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its petition to the federal district 
court for reorganization under the terms 
of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Torepo, Preorra & WeEsTERN.—Notes.— 
In a proposed report Examiner H.C. 
Howard has recommended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission deny an ap- 
plication made by this company through 
George P. McNear, Jr., its president, for 
authority to issue $100,000 of 3 per cent 
notes, series A, to mature in 5 years, to 
provide additional working capital. When 
the road was taken over for operation by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, its 
cash working capital and other assets were 
included, leaving the company without 
funds except certain advances made by the 
O.-D. T. and bank loans. obtained, the 
examiner reported. The proceeds of the 
proposed note issue would be disbursed as 
follows: Salary of president, $33,000; other 
salaries, $23,000; miscellaneous expenses, 
$7,500: emergency and reserve balance, 
$21,500; interest on series A notes, $15,000. 

The examiner’s recommendation was 
based on his finding (1) that, since the 
company is not at present an operating 
carrier, the proposed issue is not neces- 
sary for the operation of the road in the 
service of the public, and (2) that no show- 
ing has been made that there are or will 
be revenues available from which either the 
interest or principal requirements of the 
notes can be met. The latter point, he ob- 
served, was “tacitly” admitted by the 
applicants when it provided that interest 
payments on the issue be made from the 
proceeds of the loan. 


Wueetrinc & LaKke Enric. — Awards 
Equipment Trust—On July 19 the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie awarded, subject to In- 
terstate Commerce approval, a $1,140,000 
issue of equipment trust certificates to Hal- 
sey Stuart & Co. of Chicago, on a bid of 
99.13, a net annual interest cost basis to 
the company of 1.666 per cent. The cer- 
tificates will be dated August 1, 1944, and 
will mature semi-annually from February 
1, 1945, to 1954. The issue was reoffered 
to the public at prices to yield from 0.70 
to 1.825, according to coupons and maturi- 
ties. (Previous item in Railway Age of 
July 22, page 179.) 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 25 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 41.80 41.82 37.45 
Average price of 20 repre- 2 
sentative railway bonds.. 89.21 89.96 78.86 


Dividends Declared 


Erie & Kalamazoo.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 1 to’holders of record July 21. 
Louisville & Nashville.—$3.00, irregular, pay- 
able August 30 to holders of record July 27. 
Michigan Central.—$25.00, quarterly, payable 
August 31 to holders of record July 21. 
Rutland & Whitehall.—$1.05, payable August 
15 to holders of record August 1. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.—5% preferred, $100; 
5%4% preferred, $1.371%4; both quarterly, both 
payable August 1 to holders of record July 25. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 


. don a branch from Helvey, Neb., to K. C. 


& O. Junction, 4.27 miles, and to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Union Pacific from K. C. & O. Junction 
to Endicott, 11.99 miles. 


Gutr, MosiLe & Oxnto.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a branch 
from Muldon, Miss., to Aberdeen, 8.77 miles, 
reserving jurisdiction for two years for the 
protection of employees who may be ad- 
versely affected. 


A.jon.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied this road’s 
application for authority to abandon a 
branch from Carrollton, Ill, to East Hardin, 
19.4 miles, without prejudice to a renewal 
of the application after the end of the war. 
Referring to the opposition of various ship- 
pers and the War Food Administration, the 
division held that “the industries served by 
the branch, especially the apple-growing in- 
terests in the vicinity of East Hardin, have 
shown considerable need for rail transporta- 
tion facilities. It is true that much of the 
agricultural produce in the tributary terri- 
tory has been handled to the markets by 
truck in preference to the railroad but in 
the main the shippers have relied upon the 
branch to meet their transportation require- 
ments.” As revenues had shown some re- 
cent increase, except when operation was 
prevented for a considerable time in 1943 
by flood conditions, the division said, the 
record did not warrant abandonment of the 
line in face of increasingly critical condi- 
tions in truck operation. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


V. A. Hewitt, office manager of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant to the chief executive officer, 
with the same headquarters, a newly-created 
position. 


Frederick E. Baukhages, III, person- 
nel assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been appointed executive assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of finance. 


William G. Curren, director of the 
Eastern region of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, at New York City, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of operation 
and maintenance of the Reading Company, 
effective August 1. Before entering gov- 
ernment service, Mr. Curren had _ been 
general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
New York Terminal Lines for 18 years. 

He was born at Webbs Mills, N. Y., 
April 12, 1881, and was educated at teach- 
er’s training school and business college. 
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He entered railroad service, in 1901, as 
agent on the Northern Central (now the 
Pennsylvania). From 1902 to 1908 he 
served as clerk, secretary, general car 
distributor and inspector of transportation 
on the Erie. In the four years following 
he worked as chief clerk and next as super- 





Blank & Stoller Photo 
William G. Curren 


intendent car service on the Kansas City 
Southern. Mr. Curren went with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, in 1912, and for the next 
14 years served as assistant superintendent, 
supervisor of transportation, assistant to 
general superintendent of transportation, 
superintendent of transportation and gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. In 
1926 he was named general manager, B. & 
O. New York Terminal Lines, from which 
position he received a furlough on March 
1, 1942, to go with the O. D. T. 

During World War I, he served as 
special agent in charge of transportation, 
New York, and as transportation assistant 
of the eastern region of the United States 
Railroad Administration. In 1919, he be- 
came general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Allegheny region, U. S. R. A., at 
Baltimore, Md. 


TRAFFIC 


J. V. Maloney, general freight agent of 
the Grand Trunk with headquarters at 
suffalo, N. Y., has been promoted to freight 
trafic manager in charge of all freight 
trafic in the United States for the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National. 


G. A. Rodriguez, foreign freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight trafic manager, 
with the same headquarters. 


Sidney L. Springer, who has been in 
charge of transportation and traffic for the 
Kentucky Ordnance Works at Kevil, Ky., 
has returned to the Illinois Central as gen- 
eral freight agent for the Memphis area to 
succeed Robert W. Quindley, who has been 
granted a leave of absence on account of ill 
health. 


C. F. Westcott, commercial agent of 
the Kansas City Southern and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to general agent, 
with the same headquarters. M. J. Cald- 
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well, acting general agent at Tulsa, Okla., 
has been advanced to general agent, with 
the same headquarters, and L. L. Kratville, 
commercial agent, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, Neb. Nels R. Howe and F. H. 
Walker, commercial agents respectively at 
Seattle, Wash., and Oklahoma City, Okla., 
have been advanced to general agents, with 
the same headquarters. 


Leonard Hill, whose promotion to gen- 
eral freight agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 22, was born at Kansas City, 
Mo., on January 21, 1903, and entered rail- 
way service on September 30, 1917, as an 
office boy of the Missouri Pacific at Kansas 
City. In October of the same year he went 
with the Rock Island as an office boy at 
Kansas City, subsequently serving in vari- 
ous minor capacities, including tariff and 
rate clerk, general clerk and rate adjustment 
and rate quotation clerk, until June 16, 1929, 
when he was promoted to assistant chief 
clerk, with headquarters as before at Kan- 
sas City. On February 1, 1939, Mr. Hill 





Leonard Hill 


was promoted to chief clerk of the general 
freight office, with the same headquarters, 
and on July 1, 1940, he was advanced to 
assistamt general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Joseph L. Sheppard, freight traffic 
manager in charge of rate matters of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters, a 
newly-created position. Robert A. Tro- 
villion, assistant freight traffic manager at 
Chicago, has been advanced to freight traffic 
manager in charge of rate matters, succeed- 
ing Mr, Sheppard, and Oscar L. Grisa- 
more, general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager, replac- 
ing William Haywood, whose death on 
July 16 was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 22. 


J. R. Bradley, Jr., whose appointment to 
the position of general passenger agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line was announced in 
the Railway Age of July 1, was born at 
River Junction (now Chattahoochee), Fla. 
He joined the Seaboard in 1929 as assistant 





city ticket agent at Jacksonville, Fla., prog- 
ressing rapidly through positions of increas- 
ing importance until he was appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent. It was in 


this capacity that Mr. Bradley served at the 


time of his recent promotion to general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Jack- 
sonville. His entire service has been in 
Florida with the exception of a period from 
1934 to 1937, when he was located with th« 
Seaboard at New York. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 


ACCOUNTING 
Noel R. Michell has been appointed 
secretary and industrial manager of the 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown, with head- 
quarters in Akron, Ohio. 


Benjamin G. Stackhouse, commerce 
attorney of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general attorney, with 
the same headquarters. Mr. Stackhouse was 
born at Westfield, Wis., on December 4, 
1888, and graduated from Marshall Law 
School in 1916. He entered railway service 
in 1912 as a stenographer of the C. I. & L. 
and on March 1, 1913, he was promoted to 
chief clerk of the law department at Chi- 
cago. On April 13, 1936, Mr. Stackhouse 
was advanced to the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


Henry K. Buck, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Memphis terminal oi 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn., was reported in the Raii- 
way Age of June 10, was born at Acona, 
Miss., on November 25, 1895, and was 
graduated from the Mississippi A. & M. 
College in 1918. He entered railway service 
on December 12, 1916, as a yard clerk of 
the Illinois Central at Gwin, Miss., later 
serving in other minor capacities until 1918 


when he entered the armed forces and 





Henry K. Buck 


served overseas. Upon his return on June 
16, 1919, he returned to Gwin as chief yard 
clerk, later working as a switchman at that 
point. On October 1, 1924, Mr. Buck was 
promoted to night yardmaster, with the same 
headquarters, and on May 1, 1926, he was 
appointed yardmaster, with headquarters at 
Jackson, Miss. On February 15, 1940, he 
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was advanced to trainmaster of the Cairo 
district, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Tenn., and on August 1, 1943, he was fur- 
ther promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Memphis terminal, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


P. H. Fox, whose appointment as gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, At- 
lantic region, of the Canadian National, was 
announced in the Railway Age of July 15, 
was born at Cyprus Hills, Alta. He has 
been connected with the operating depart- 
ment of the Canadian National and its pred- 
ecessor companies since January, 1907. 
Mr. Fox’s first position was that of agent- 
operator at Rosedale, Ont., after which he 
served successively as dispatcher at Toronto, 
Ont., and Rosedale, chief dispatcher at 
Trenton, Ont., Rosedale, and Capreol, Ont., 
and assistant superintendent at Trenton and 
Ottawa, Ont. In January, 1938, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Allandale 
division, and on December 1, 1942, was 
transferred to the Ottawa division. Mr. Fox 
continued in that post until his present 





P. H. Fox 


appointment as general superintendent of 
transportation, Atlantic region, at Moncton, 
N. B. 


MECHANICAL 


V. E. Morton has been appointed divi- 
sion master mechanic of the Southern On- 
tario district, Canadian National, succeeding 
W. Sharp, who has retired from that 
position. 


Samuel D. Dekle, assistant general su- 
perintendent of motive power of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va., whose appointment to that posi- 
tion was announced in the Railway Age of 
July 1, was born at Waycross, Ga., on 
February 22, 1892. On June 15, 1907, he 
entered railroad service with the Atlantic 
Coast Line as machinist apprentice. There- 
after he served successively until 1920 as 
machinist, machine shop foreman, round- 
house foreman, and general foreman. In 
1920 Mr. Dekle became supervisor, C. & A. 
and Copper Queen copper mines, and in 
1922 he went with the Seaboard Air Line 
as round house foreman at Waldo, Fla. He 
also served in that post at Wildwood, Fla., 
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becoming general foreman at the same loca- 
tion in-1925. In 1929 Mr. Dekle was named 
general foreman and acting master me- 
chanic at Atlanta, Ga. He was appointed 
shop superintendent in 1937, and assistant 
to general superintendent of motive power 





Samuel D. Dekle 


in 1942. The latter position he held until 
his present advancement to assistant supér- 
intendent of motive power at Norfolk. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. K. Davis, special engineer on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been promoted to 
the newly created position of assistant to 
the chief engineer, with headquarters as 
before, at Richmond, Va. 


John Walter Smith, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant chief engineer of the Sea- 
board Air Line was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 17, was born on July 20, 
1900, at Baltimore, Md. In 1921 he was 
graduated from the University of Maryland 
with a B.S. degree in Civil Engineering, 
and three years later he entered railway 





John Walter Smith 


service with the Virginian as engineer cOm- 
puter at Norfolk, Va. Later in the same 
year he joined the Seaboard Air Line as 
engineer inspector at Columbia, S. C., re- 
turning in 1925 to the Virginian, in that 
position. He then went again with the’Sea- 
board Air Line as engineer inspector, be- 


coming successively assistant to division en- 
gineer and assistant division engineer at 
Jacksonville, Fla., chief clerk to engineer 
maintenance of way, at Savannah, Ga., and 
Norfolk, and assistant roadmaster at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Smith was named division 
engineer at Howells, Pa. in June, 1932, 
being transferred to Savannah the following 
year. In October, 1936, he became super- 
visor of the betterment and construction 
bureau at Norfolk, and in September, 1937, 
was appointed trainmaster. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent in March, 
1942, and to superintendent at Howells in 
September, 1942. He continued in that ca- 
pacity until his present appointment as as- 
sistant chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Norfolk. During World War I Mr. Smith 


served as a second lieutenant, U. S. Army. 


OBITUARY 


T. F. Conway, industrial agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., died at his 
home in that city recently. 


Dennistoun Wood, engineer of tests of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., died at his home in Palo 
Alto, Cal., on July 12, following a heart 
attack. 


Estell T. Nelson, treasurer of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., died at his home in that city 
on July 12. Mr. Nelson was born at Boon- 
ville, Mo., on June 8, 1871, and entered rail- 
way service in April, 1892, as a clerk of 
the accounting department of the M.K.T. 
at Parsons, Kan. He later served in that 
capacity at St. Louis, Mo., and in August, 
1895, he was promoted to cashier, with head- 
quarters at Dallas. In May, 1897, Mr. 
Nelson was transferred to St. Louis, and 
in September, 1903, he was appointed chief 
clerk of the treasury department at St. 
Louis, being advanced to paymaster in 
August, 1911. In June, 1915, he was pro- 
moted to treasurer-paymaster, with head- 
quarters at Parsons, and in March, 1919, 
he was advanced to the position he held at 
the time of his death. 


Lyman Delano, chairman of the board 
of the Atlantic Coast Line and of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, died July 23, in New 
York, foliowing a three-day illness. He 
was 61 years of age. 

Born in Newburgh, N. Y., January 16, 
1883, he was graduated from Harvard, in 
1906. In the four years following his grad- 
uation he worked with Stone & Webster, 
engineers, in Boston. In 1910, he went with 
the Atlantic Coast Line, where for a number 
of years he served as executive vice-presi- 
dent, until 1940. He became chairman of the 
board of the L. & N. in 1931. During World 
War I, he was federal manager for the U. S. 
Railroad Administration of the A. C. L. 
and other railways. 

An officer and director in many A. C. L. 
subsidiaries, he was a director also of the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, and the Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Baltimore. 

Mr. Delano held memberships in the 
Society of American Military Engineers and 
Union Club. 
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GET TOGETHER 
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fer 
RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 
“Mechanical— 
Signal— 
Operating— 
Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 


The Railway 


Educational Bureaw 
Omaha, Nebraska 


POSITION WANTED 
Trainmaster or Assistant Train- 
master—Man 37 years of age, 
well <i in practical prin- 


3 » tailway operation— 


a ee and 
aaneual inéss experience — 
Ercan Graduate (Transporta- 

ow employed. AD- 
DRESS BOX 676, RAILWAY 


1AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 


NEW: YORK 7,.N. Y 











POSITION OPEN 
Experienced track. foremen for 
yard and main line track build- 
ing. Write giving record and 
references. ADDRESS BOX 
674, RAILWAY AGE, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 








Use space 
in this 
Section, 
when in need 
of a man 
or looking 


for a position 





Use 
Space 
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for results 


A Good Investment 


For the duration or post-war—save 
demurrage, switching, extra handling 
costs, damaging foreign ears, etc. 


80, Hopper, Doubley $0-Ton | P 
10, Hopper, Side-Discharge;50-Ton 

150, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 

15, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 

25, Box, 26-Ft., 40-Ton, Steel Ends 

20, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
Dump, K & J Automatic, 20-Yd., 50-Ton 
20, Flat. 40-Ft., 50-Ton 

38, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 

30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40 & 50 Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


a 














Robert W. Hunt Company 


ENGINEERS 
Knepestion-- Teste —enneuation 
way 
Structures and aterials 
General Office: 
178 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 





LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16x24 American 50-ton saddle tank, 0-4-0 

i—19-26 American 67-ton, separate a, new 1923 

2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-6-0, rebuilt 

4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 
exceptionally fine condition 


1—20-ton Vulcan, std. gauge, line, rebuilt 
1—45-ton Plymouth, std. ga., new 1939 
CARS 


1—20 cu. yd. Western dump cars, rebuilt 
9—20 cu. yd. K&J dump cars, rebuilt 
10—50-ton twin hopper coal cars 
22—50-ton dola cars 
100—40-ton box cars, steel underframe, 36’ long 
50—40-ton box cars, steel underframe, 36’ long 
1—Brill Model 55 comb. passenger & baggage car 


WIRE WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
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Pittsburgh Spring « & Steel Co. 


Bh ct a Bank Building, Pi 


nae... SPRINGS ste. 


Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese ay 
Licensed man 


under patents for 
“Coll-Eilip * grou 
Washington, D. New York Chicage 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails xk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 


or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 














FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 


inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 
ORGANIZATIONS | RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 


COMPLETE RAILROADS 
BOUGHT — SOLD — _ LIQUIDATED 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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of Washington of New York 
200 National Bidg. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wesh. New York 7, N. Y. 
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Okonite Steel Taped Parkway Cable, 
buried directly in the ground, is used for 
train control signals and interlockings and 
eliminates the use of troublesome, unsightly 
trunking and its mechanical and storm 
damage 

Installations of Okonite Steel Taped 
Cables and Wires, for automatic signalling 
systems, put down over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, are still in service, demonstrating 
their long life and continuous dependabil- 
ity. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J 
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INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 


The Frog Brand trademark has long 
stood for the best protective work 
clothing for the man who must work 
in damp or wet conditions. Though 
now enlisted in the War Effort, 
Sawyer is already studying methods, 
materials and the requirements of 
post-war industry so that Sawyer’s 
Protective Clothing bearing the Frog 
Brand will continue to lead the way 
in its field. 


THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
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Performance of all-coil 
spring groups can be great- 





ly improved by replacing 
one A.A.R. spring with an 
SBS Snubber. 


SBS Snubbers eliminate 
destructive car bounce... 





prevent damage from solid 
blows. 

















Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York © Chicago © St. Louis « Baltimore « Boston ¢ San Francisco * In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 




















The Canadian Pacific recently installed G-R-S 
Automatic Block Signals (A.P.B.)* on 118.3 miles 
of their transcontinental main line between 
White River and Schreiber, Ontario. 


This busy single track line handles an average 
of 24 heavy tonnage freight trains and 6 trans- 
continental passenger trains (often in sections) 
daily. 

This A.P.B. installation is unique in that provi- 
sion is made for trains to enter and leave pass- 
ing tracks on signal indications (see illustration). 


With this arrangement of signals at the ends of 


Operation since this installation shows: 


@ Increased Capacity 


CANADIAN 
PACT FI(¢ 


passing tracks, when a meet is being made, the 
crew of the first train to arrive can position the 
switch for the second train to enter the passing 
track. Throwing the switch clears the lower unit 
of the entering signal to permit the second train 
to enter the siding without stopping. In the same 
manner, signal indication is provided for trains 


leaving sidings. 


By this arrangement, future conversion to oper- 
ation by Centralized Traffic Control may be 
made at a minimum cost of time, labor and 


material. 


(Trains may follow more closely and require less time for meets) 


@ Increased Operating Efficiency 


(Enroute time reduced — costs lowered) 


@ Increased Safety of Operation 


(Provided continuously and automatically by the signal system. Signal con- 
trols also arranged to facilitate warning of rock slides) 


*Absolute Permissive Block System. 
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